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BITBRBALT RE. 


THE FRENCH SOLDIER’S LAST ADIEU TO HIS 
MISTRESS. 

[Our readers may recollect the following song in the tale of “ Our Mess,” 
by Lever. It appeared in the Albion of 26th of Novemberlast. A friend and 
correspondent at Havana, being smitten with its mingled pathos and humor, has 
been kind enough to send us an English translation which we subjoin to the 





original. } 
THE CAPTURE. 


The long months of captivity that followed have, somehow, I cannot at all 
explain why, left no such deep impression on my mind as the simple events of 
that night—I remember it still, as a thing of yesterday—we travelled along 
the crest of a mountain—the valley lying in deep, dark shadow beneath—the 
moon shone brightly out upon the gray granite rocks beside me—our pace was 
sometimes pushed to a fast trot, and then relaxed to a walk, the rather as it 
appeared to me, to indulge the conversational tastes of my escort than for 
any other reason ; their spirits never flagged for a moment—some jest or story 
was ever going forward—some anecdote of the campaign, or some love adven- 
ture, of which the narrator was the hero, commented on by all in turn with a 
degree of sharp wit and ready repartee that greatly surprised me. In all these 
narratives mademoiselle played a prominent part, being invariably referred to 
for any explanation which the difficulties of female character seemed to require 
—her opinion on such points being always regarded as conclusive. At times 
too they would break forth into some rude hussar song—some regular specimen 
of camp lyric poetry—each verse being sung by a different individual, and 
chorussed by the whole party in common. I have said that these trifling de- 
tails have left a deep impression behind them—stranger still, one of those wild 
strains haunts my memory yet, and strikingly illustrative as it is, not only of 
those songs in general, but of that peculiar mixture of levity and pathos, of 
reckless heartlessness and deep feeling so eminently French, 1 cannot help giv- 
ing it to my readers. It represents the last love letter of a soldier to his mistress, 
and runs thus :— 


LE DERNIER ADIEU DU SOLDAT. 


Rose, |’intention d’ la presente, 

Est de t’ informer d’ ma sante ; 
L’armée Francaise est triomphante. 
Et moi j’ai I"bras gauche emporte ; 
Nous avons eu d’ grands avantages, 
La mitraille m’‘a brisé les os, 

Nous avons pris arm's et baggages ; 
Pour ma part j’ai deux bals dans I'dos. 


J’suis A l"hopital d’ou je pense 

Partier bientét pour chez les morts, 

J't envois dix francs qu’celui qui me panse. 
M’a donnés pour avoir mon corps. 

Je me suis dit puisqu’il faut que je file, 

Et que ma Rose perd son epouseur, 

Ca fait que je mourrai plus tranquille 
D'savoir que j‘lui laiss’ ma valeur. 


Lorsque j'ai quitte ma viell ’mere, 

Elle s’expirant sensiblement, 

A l’arrive d’ma lettre j’espere 

Qu'ell sera morte entierement, 

Car si la pauvre femme est guerite 
Elle est si bonne qu’ elle est dans le cas, 
De s'faire mourir de mort subite 

A la nouvelle de mon trepas. 


Je te recdmmand’ bein ma p’tit Rose, 
Mon bon chien ne |’abandonn’ pass, 
Surtovt ne lui dit pas la chose 

Qui fait qu'il ne me reverra pas, 

Lui que’je suis sure se fait une féte 

De me voir rev’nir caporal, 

Ii va pleurer comme une béte, 

En apprenant mon sort fatal. 

Quoiqu’ ca, c’est quelqu’ chose qui m’enrage 
D'etre fait mourir loin du pays, 

Au moins qnand ou meurt au village, 
On peut dire bon soir aux amis, 

On asa place derriére l’eglise 

On ason nom sur un’ croix de bois, 

Et puis on esper’ qu’ la payse 

Viendra pour priér quelque fois. 
Adieu, Rose! adieu! du courage, 

A nous revoir in n‘faut plus songer, 
Car au regiment ou je m'engage, 

On ne vous accorde pas de congé. 

V'la toute qui tourne, j’n'y vois goutte, 
Ah !—c’est fini—j'esens que j'm’en vas, 
J'viens de recevoir ma feuill’ de route, 
Adieu ! Rose, adieu n’ m’oubli’ pas. 


Fatigue and weariness that seemed never to weigh upon my companions 
more than once, pressed heavily on me: as I awoke from a short and 
fitful slumber, the same song continved ; for having begun it, somehow, 
it appeared to possess such a charm for them, they could not cease sing- 
ing, and the 


Adieu, Rose! adieu! n’ m’oubli’ pas, 
kept ringing through my ears till daybreak. 
For the Albion. 
THE SOLDIER'S ADIEU TO HIS MISTRESS. 
IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
The present letter goes, dear Rose, to show 
My health just now, is truly, but so-so : 
Our army is, of course, victorious ; 
Then as for my left arm,—'tis gone to pot ! 
The French successes have been glorious, 
My elbow sadly shatter’d was by shot ; 
Of arms and baggage we've a grand return— 
And I have got, two bullets in the stern. 


Tn hospital I’m now, quite ill—in bed, 
Soon to be number’d with the ghastly dead « 








I've sold my body to the surgeon's mate, 
The price, ten shillings, which I send you, 
For I must merch! it is the will of Fate— 
And you will have no lover to befriend you ; 
Thinking of that—unto myself J said, 
Weil, Rose shall have my value though I'm dead. 


When last at home, my poor and aged mother 
Was very weak, and in a dying state ; 

She’s left this world, I’m hoping, for another, 
Before this letter tells you of my fate. 

For if she has recover'd, her soft heart 

Will surely break whea you the news impart. 

She was so kind—so good ; I think "twere better, 

She should be dead before you get this letter. 


My dog, dear Rose, to you I recommend ; 
Treat him with care, my love, and be his friend, 
But do not tell him of my dismal! lot: 
For he, no doubt, has calculated 
On my return, a corp’ral rated, 
And he miglit cry, and meke himself a sot, 
If you should tell him I'm so badly shot. 


It troubles me I own, so far away 

From home and you, dear Rose, my bones to lay— 
No friends to cheer me and to ssy, goodbye ! 
*Twould have been pleasanter at home to die; 

Jn our churchyerd t*have had a quiet place; 

Our name upon a wooden cross; to grace 

The spot where o'er a soldier's humble bier— 
Kind souls might pray, and drop a pious tear. 


Farewell ! my Rose, be firm, dear girl, goodbye ! 
We ne'er shall meet again ; I feel my breath 
Is getting short ;—it is no use to sigh, 
They grant no furlough in the corps of death ! 
Ah! ‘tis all over—ev'ry thing turns round ; 
My post is just relieved—I take my ground— 
My route is come ; I'm off—I cannot see— 


Farewell. dear Rose, goodbye—remember—me ! 


Havana, Dec. 1842. J. A. G. 





REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS, 
BY GALLIO 
*‘ And Gallio cared for none of these things.’ 
MRS. GORE. 

This lady I consider the sworn Interpreter between us Parisians and your- 
selves, and I speak the sentiment of Paris when I say that we have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with her mediatory ¢raductions. Eminently qualified for her 
work by her perfect intimacy with all the nameless and ever varying angles 
and turnings of the language which she has made her own, the constitution of 
her mind also especially adapts her for the expounding to you slow-witted beef 
eaters, the mysteries of French thought and action. And though by some 
accident or another, Mrs. Gore happens to write in English, (and sparkling 
Euglish it is,) I do not think she has any other claim to be classed among that 
generally prosaic set—the English novelists. She thinks in French—of that 
1 am positive. 

To return, (by the way, I trust an admiring public remarks how sedulously I 
avoid larding my columns with little bits of French and Italian. If the public 
thinks I do it on principle, the public is mistaken—I do it to save the composi- 
tor the trouble of changing the type,) I greatly relish the clever way in which 
Mrs. Gore says a clever thing. She never misses fire by reason of shaking 
out the priming—never misses her mark by reason of an unsteady hand.— 
Close, keen, and glittering, her “ bright thoughts” fly fast and fatal. And as I 
have more than once repeated, (from Bulwer,) expression is an Art—one of the 
arts of which Mrs. Gore is spinster. 

Her perception of woman's character is, I think, more acute than her judg- 
ment of the other sex. She reads the heart of woman as fluently as she reads 
Eugene Sue. But I do not think Mrs. Gore gives the men quite so much fair 
play as she might do. My impression is, that she thinks them a bad set alto- 
gether, and only to be tolerated because without them there would be a diffi- 
culty in having fathers, and husbands, and lovers, and players on the ophy- 
cleide. But I fancy she thinks that women are the superior animals ; and for 
my part, I think so too 

er novels are totally unlike those of any English writer, and she is really 
entitled to the credit of having formed a school of her own in which she has 
no pupils. Novelists have been walking round and round the human figure for 
several hundred years, and have sketched it in almost every conceivable form 
and distortion, and from almost every position which can be taken, and one 
would think an artist would be puzzled to select a new attribute or a new point 
of view. We have man as he appeared when he was in love—when he was ir 
liquor—when he was going to be hanged—when he was meen his neigh- 
bour’s wife—when he was forging his friends handwriting—when he was doing 
everything—when he was doing nothing. And yet Mrs. Gore has contrived to 
find man in another occupation, and to dauguerrotype him in the act. But— 
“ah me! what act!” fn want of a better definition, I think I may say that 
Mrs. Gore has taken “man as he appeared when he was thinking himself the 


’ 





finest fellow in the world.” Now look through her books and see if that be 
not the mental attitude of her heroes, no matter what they say, or what she 
says for them. 

Nobody catches at the real points in the dramas of life better than Mrs. 
Gore; and I observe that her penn possesses a discretion not always innate in 
“the pen of a ready writer.” She never dims the vividness of her pictures 
by over-elaborating them. The bold, true sketch once drawn, she does not 
touch it up into a weak completeness, but rather demands an appreciating eye. 
Hence her novels are not so popular among the lower class of the circulating- 
library readers as they would be if she “ Dickenised” a little more—but then 
those who have learned the A B C of life, and do not require to be drilled into 
its rudiments, thoroughly enjoy Mrs. Gore's worldly, but suggestive writing 
She is a novelist for the man and woman of the world: but I do not think the 
love-sick milliner or the sentimental shop-boy think so highly of her, which 
must be a sad affliction to her 

She has been a very industrious writer; and her stage works have been very 
successful. She has translated a great nomber of our luckiest pieces; but 
though she has so managed these traductions as to ensure for them a great deal | 
of favour, I bad rather meet her as 2 novelist than asa dramatist. There is | 
incidental to all French pathos such 4 mass of rubbish, of which a translator | 





cannot get rid, that one feels that a clever author, like Mrs. = thas a 
ing it into English, be discharging a task ; and when either wept = 
atist or audience, once adopts this idea, it is impossible not to be dissath 
She translated the Comtesse de Tonneau, which she made into the Tale of @ 
ub, and Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, which she called a Night in the Bastile, 
and the first was successful at the Haymarket, and the second at Dru Lane 
—as I am told—bot what sort of substitutes Dejazet ond Plessy foved fo Mes- 
dames Humby and Surling, this deponent sayeth not. I remember, too, that 
Mrs. Gore was falsely accused of being the translator of Don Juan d' Autriche 
which was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre under whet was called the 
“cheap and nasty management” It appeared, from 4 correspondence, that 
Mrs. Gore did translate the play, but that the manager (Osbaldiston 1) was not 
pleased with her excision of “an excellent comic part ;"" so he traduced the 
piece in another way, and put poor Emma Murray into the aforesaid excellent 
part, which wasthat of anovice 1 forget whether the play did much for the 
“cheap and nasty,” but I remember that, with a couple of exceptions, it was 
vilely acted. The School for Coquettes (a title which that very original dra- 
matist, Mr. Bourcicault, recently “cribbed"’) was her most fortunate production 
—it ran for sixty or seventy nights at the Haymarket 
; One of her novels was attributed to a very diflerent sort of a person—Lady 
C. Bury ; it was the Memoirs of a Peeress; and its thorough sightedness con. 
vinced us all that a new observer, of no common class, had arisen for judgment 
But the best thing she ever did was Ceci/, a novel which was produced snony- 
woolen caused ‘ an extraordinary sensation’—not without reason. It is 
a sparkling book of the world, full of wit and wickedness, and “true” to the 
letter. It set the reviewers—I mean the real critics, and not the manvfactu- 
rers of oe paragraphs for the booksellers—wild with delight, because of its 
thorough and merciless bitterness ; and it has spoiled many a reader for many 
a subsequent novel. | wish she would do another,"’* and, m the meantime, her 





{* Our ill-natured correspondent, Gallio, is, we believe, likel 

| ent, Gs » ia, ’ y to be gratified by the 
accomplishment of this wish. We have heard rumours of another Ceeilian romanse aa 
forthcoming, under the happy title of * Castles in the Air.’ } 


contributions to our Parisian periodicals might stand over,—good as they 
are. 
_ By one of those accidents which will oceur to the best regulated watches, I 
find I am ebeated of an hour and a-half, and | must seal and send away my MS.; 
otherwise, I had intended to have added several other complimentary criticisms 
on Mrs, Gore, whom | hold in verv great estignation for not being 
“a good, kind soul, 

Who dares tell neither truth nor lies,’ 
But as time has played me false, I must only say “ Madam, I beseech you to 
suppose them.” , 


———ee es 
From Chambers'’s Edinburgh Journal. 


THE “DARNLEY JEWEL.” 


The newspapers have lately been circulating the following account of this 
much-talked-of relic :— 

“This very curious piece of workmanship of the 16th century, which formed 
one of the finest gems of the collection a! Strawberry-hill, and which was pur- 
chased at the sale there last summer by Mr. Farrer of Wardour street, fora 
large sum, has just been bought by her Majesty at the price, it is said, of 200 
guineas. It was about to be sold to a foreign collector, who is in possession of 
the celebrated iron ring of the unfortunate husband of Mary Queen of Scots, 
when the good taste of her Majesty rescued it, and it is now among the 
royal jewels of England, as formerly it was among the royal jewels 
of Scotland. It is the identical jewel worn by Lord Darnley. It was 
made by order of Lady Margaret Douglas, his mother, in me 
her husband, Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lennox and Regent of Scotland, who 
was murdered by the party who opposed him in religion. The jewel, which is 
of exquisite workmanship, is of fine gold, in the form of @ heart, about two « 
inches long and nearly two inches in breadth. On the surface, which opens in 
front, there is a coronet, in which are three small rubies and an emerald,— 
Under the coronet there is asapphire in the shape of a heart, with wings of 
roby, emerald, and sapphire. The coronet is supported by Victory and Patience. 
There are also two figures on the jewel, representing Faith and Hope. The 
robes of all these figures, which are very elaborate, are of ruby and sapphire 
enamelling. There is the following legend :— 


“ Sal obtein Victorie in yair Pretence, 
Quha hopis stil constanly with Patience. 


The coronet and little heart may be both opened up from below ; within the 
coronet are three letters in cipher, ‘M. L. 8.,’ with a crown of laurel over them. 
On the reverse of the coronet within are two hearts joined and pierced by two 
arrows, bound by a wreath with a legend, * Quhat we Resolve.’ When the lit- 
tle heart is opened, a skull and two bones are seen, and two hands holding @ 
label, from which hangs « horn with the rest of the legend, ‘ Death sal dessolve.” 
On the other side of the jewel is the sun shining on # heliotropiam, or sunflow- 
er, beautifully enemelied ; the moon and stars are also represented. There 
are a salamauder in the flames, a pelican feeding her young with ber blood, a 
shepherd, a traveller, a dog, and a bird, and a phenix, all emblamatical, with a 
legend — 


‘My stait to them I may compaer 
For you quha is of Bontes rare.’ 


When the whole heart is opened, on the reverse are seen two men in Roman 
armour fighting ; an executioner holding a woman by the hair with a cuttle axe, 
as about to decapitate her ; two frightful jaws, out of which issue three spec- 
tres in flames. ‘The figure of Time is seen drawing a naked figure, supposed 
to be Truth, from a well; and a female on a throne, with a fire in which 
crosses are burning. There are three legends, “ Ze seem a] my Plesur,” “ Tym 
gaves al leir,' and “Gar tell my Ralaes.” The whole is exquisitely 

and is one of the most extraordinary remains of the art of the age.” 

It cannot escape the notice of many of our readers, that there is a serious 
blunder in respect of chronology in this account. The Earl of Lennox was 
killed four or five years subsqeently to his con Lord Darnley, so that, if this 
jewel was made on the occasion of his death, it never could have belonged to 
the unhappy youth whose alliance to Queen Mary forms eo dismal a chapter in 
our history. We take leave to remark, that the history of the jewel seems to 
require further elucidation. 


RUSSIA—THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, &c. 
( By the Marquis de Custine—From the Foreign Quarterly.) 

1. La Russie en 1839. (Russia in 1839.) Par le Marquis ox Costing. 
4 vols. Paris, 1843 

2. Exprit de | Economie Politique. Par Ivan Govowrne, Auteur Russe. 
Paris, 1843. 

Few readers there are who have not rambled through Russia very — 
under the guidance of the amiable, the sharp-sighted, and plain-spoken Kobi. 
So microscopic as well as panoramic were the views afforded by the German 
traveller, that most le, a amused, were satiated, and we wanted to 
hear or eee very little of Rossia for the next twelvemonth. Bat here s new 
cicerone has started up, of a nation anda kind so perfectly contrasted with Kobl, 
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the hits, and the uahappy blunders of the Frenchman. 
sone de Castine, well known for bis work on Spain, and for several 
seotimental and lively than mteresting, is not of the old school 
of French writers, nor yet of the new. He is of the school of transition : that 
half-way house between classic and romantic, which well bred aud well-born 
authors love to frequent, and so keep aloof from what they consider to be the 
of Balzac and Sand. Monsieur de Custine is of the school of 
Chateaubriand—bigh and mighty as a fevdal chief whose sword and buckler 
bad been stolen by the fairies and replaced by pen and inkstand. He admires 
the past, praises religion, and patronizes providence He affects the profound 
and the poetic, has an equal horror of common sense and commonplace, and 
writes as if he were “ perorating” to an attentive audience. Monsieur de Cus- 
tine is evidently 4 man accustomed to shine in saloons, and he wags his pen, % 
he would his tongue, always for effect, and more eager after pgint than vruth. 
But if his high birth and habits of good society have thus misled him in one 

they have secured him precious advantages, as 4 tourist, in another 
by an entrée into those aristocratic, nay imperial circles, which they who pene- 
trate into, have seldom the opportunity or audacity to talk of. 


i 


Zhe Albion. 





“ The Emperor is taller than most men by half a head. His stature is noble, 
h somewhat stiff, He has beew accustomed from bis youth to girth his 
waist so tight as almost to drive his stomach into his chest, and it literally falls 
over his waist. It is said that when the Emperur untightens his belt, he ex- 
periences a complete though momentary prostration of strength. His features 
are more German than Sciavonic. His lite is passed inthe open air: so much 
s0, that the shade of his military hat has marked a fair region on the midst of 
his face, on each side of which the skin is bronzed by the sun.” 


The following is M. de Custine’s description of the marriage ceremony of 
the Duc de Leuchtenberg and the Grand Duchese Marie, at which he was 
present : 

“ The ceremonies of the Greek church are long and majestic. Everything 
is symbolica! and rich. The walls, the ceiling, the priests’ garments, shone 
with gold and precious stones. ‘The imperial chapel is not large ; it was filled 
by the grandees, the courtiers, and foreign representatives. We were sepa- 
rated from the altar, which is a mere square table, by a balustrade. At length 
the Emperor and Empress and their family entered, and every eye was turned 
upon them. Notwithstanding the crowd there was no confusion, nor was the 
silence of respect troubled in any way. By the side of the Emperor, in a long 





The first hundred pages of the Marquis de Castine’s book have, however, 
nothing to do with his travels, and are, indeed, much more interesting than his 
observations on foreign countries. There are an hundred pages of the memoirs 
of his family: of his father and grandfather, who both perished on a revolu- 
tionary ld, and of his mother, one of those few lovely tenants of Parisian 
ri who chanced to escape the Reign of Terror. His grandfather, the 
Marquis de Costine, commanded the army of the Rhine: his son was sevt 
French Envoy to Berlin. An expression of disgust against Robespierre occa- 
sioned the recall end persecution of the elder Custine. Trial was then synony- 
mous with death. But | efforts and intervention, especially of « beau- 
tiful woman, sometimes mollified the judges of the revolutionary tribunal. 
The mother of the author of the present work, then daughter-in-law of the 
accused general, spared no effort or peril to save her husband's father Her 
importunities were so great, that Fouquier-Tinville, the public accuser, gave 
ers to his band of ecut-throats to hew her in pieces, as she descended the 
steps of the Palais de Justice. She had often escaped, but on the last day 
of trial, after the had been led back to prisou, she found hersel! on the 
summit of the steps of the Palais de Justice, whilst two rows of rullians, with 
drawn sabres and impreeations, awaited her descent with that of other victims 
marked out to them. She saw her fate, and knew that weakness or faltering 
would hasten it. She advanced to ron down the fatal gauntlet, when, perceiv- 
ing a poisarde near her wits a ch.ld at her breast, she eae and exclaimed, 
** What a pretty child!” “ Take it, then,” replied the fishwoman. Madame 
de Custine took the ragged infant, and with it in her arms, traversed unhurt 
the menacing crowd, and then returned it to its rude mother, who had thus 
saved a precious life. 

General Custine was visited by his daughter-in-law the night before his exe- 
cution. He had changed cells. His old one was given to Maria Antoinette, 
as the worst of the prison. General Custine, in ceding this worst cell of the 
Conciergerie to Marie Antoinette, recollected the queen's brilliant circle at 
Versailles, * where he had lost 300,000 francs in one night.” 

The turn of the younger Custine, father of the author of the present volume, 
came next. We mentioned that he had been sent to succeed M. de Segur as 
French envoy at Berlin. M. de Segar had failed altogether to ingratiate himself 
with the king: this was partly owing to his having, when at the Russian 
court, amused the Empress Catharine by caricatures of the Prussian court and 
monarch. On learning that M. de Segur was sent to Berlin, the empress for. 
warded thither one of M. de Segur's notes, containing several of these carica- 
tures. Such an envoy, it may be supposed, was but coldly received. Young 
Custine was not more successful. One night on his return home, he was fol- 
lowed by a person wrapped up in a cloak, who flung at his feet a roll of paper : 
it was a copy of the treaty of Tilnitz, The younger Castine was condemned 
with the Girondins, and perished with them. His heroi¢ wife had plroned his 
escape, but he refused to adopt her plan, as it would have risked the life of the 
gaoler's daughter, who was to be an accomplice of his flight. 

His widow was soon after arrested, and thrust into the same prison with 
Mesdames d’Aiguillon, de Lamett, and the future empress Josephine. The 
latter was the most fearful of all; full of tears and despair, and trusting more 
to a pack of fortune-telling cards which she consulted, than to either religivn 
or virtuous fortitude. Madame de Custine used to tell of a fellow prisoner, 
“an old Englishwoman, deaf and almost blind, whom it was impossible to 
make comprehend why she was in prison. The executioner answered her last 

uestion.”” Madame de Custine was saved by the benevolence of an old cob- 

ler, Jerome, member of the revolutionary tribunal, a terrorist, whom she was 
able to save in herturn. She was the daughtor of Madame de Salvan, and 
gave her name at least, if she gave no more, to her friend Madame de Stael’s 
** Delphine.” 

Reared in this terrible school, having received so amply that bap/éme de sang 
which has rendered the better order of the French so politically circumspect, 
and having lost therewith the greater part of his fortune, we should expect to 
find the Marquis de Custine adi-sovtlutionsry : and so he is, but not to such 
an extent as to make him admire Russian despotism. A traveller better dis- 
posed, we should think, to give a favourable account of the autocrat's empire, 
ought not to have boen found than the French noble. Yet no one has written 
so severe a satire of Russia as the Marquis de Custine. The French aristo- 
crat has, in fact, got his head so full of democratic rights that be was hurt and 
mortified at finding in Russia nobles reduced to the state of domestics. 

This is more striking when Russian princes are met with out of their own 
dommivns, as when the author meets the Grand Duke Michael at Ems. He 
praises much the personal appearance of the Grand Duke, a panegyric in which 
we by no means join, but exelaims against the servile manners of his suite. 
The writer of this review was witness to a scene which would have fully ex- 
emplified M. de Custine’s objections. The Grand Duke Michael went out 
with a large party, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, to shoot. He brought with 
him a packet of cigars, no one else daring to provide himself with a similar 
source of pleasure. The impatient Grand Duke had soon wasted his cigars ; 
flung away one as bad, half smoked another, lost a third ; till towards the end 
of bis day's sport his cigar-box was as empty as his game-bag. The sport had 
not been brilliant. Hereat his royal highness muttered many imprecations, 
and packed every member of his suite back through the woods to pick up for 
him the remnants of his cigars. 

The Marquis de Custine sails from Lubeck on board the steamer Nicholas 
the First. His description of Baltic scenery is lively. 


“An hour since I saw the sun sink into the sea, between the N.N.E. and 
the N., leaving behind it a luminous train, which has sufficed me to write by 
on the deck ; and now I look to the N.N.E., and mark the first tints of sun- 
rise. Yesterday is not over, yet tomorrow commences. Day here is an in- 
terminable aurora, which never keeps its promise. The sunrise brings no new 
day, and sunset no night. The magic of colour, the religious obscurity of 
night, are not to be found. Though not dark by night, it is still grey by day. 
The sun of the north appears to me as an alabaster lamp, suspended and turn- 
ing between heaven and earth. The atmosphere is that of the pictures we see 
painted on China. 

. . e . . * . 7 + 

“The Russians are proud of the approach to St. Petersburgh by the Neva. 
It disappointed me. When first you begin to perceive some steeples, the ef- 
fect is more singular than imposing. A narrow line of earth is perceived be- 
tween sea and sky, indented by a Sis irregularities, and these irregularities 
are the mighty buildings of the capital. It is like a line traced by the trembling 
hand of a child, trying to draw a mathematical figure.” 


Our author has for fellow-travellers on board a Prince K » and several 
Russian ladies ; the former a liberal in words, and as fond of idle expatiation 
in political philosophy as the Frenchman. The prince tells the story of the 
Baron Ungens, of Sternberg, who lived in his castle on the solitary island of 
Dago, for the sake of murdering and plundering the shipwrecked. He com- 

ares the baron to Byron's heroes, an odd idea of the humanity of the poet and 

is ideal. The prince denies to the Russians the sentiment of che point of 
honow’, that growth of feudalism perpetuated in the modern gentleman. Hence, 
saith he, amid all their bravery and good qualities, the Russians want altogether 


that chivalrous respect for truth, which is, or ought to be, found further 
west. 


The numerous 
with respect. 


“On approaching Kronstadt the imposing men-of-war of the Russian empire 
appear. he fleet is the creation and recreation of Nicholas. But, for my 
part, when told that this naval scene was merely for the instruction of cadets. 
my curiosity turned to ennui, and I thought of school. All this movement was 
the result of neither war nor commerce, but parade ; and, with the Russians, 
parade is the great mania. Here is a fleet on parade, and its crews at school 
for three months. At the end of that time the scholar re-enters h ' 
plaything of a ship goes into its box, and the ice commences its attacks upon 
the imperial navy. Lord Durham told the Emperor his ships were ween hy 
To admire Russia, when coming to it by water, you must forget the ae 
to London by the Thames. This is life—that is death !” ) 


We have had a hundred descriptions of the E ’ 
Custine still adds a few traits, : von ne tan, Ca Se 





fleet of Russia was far from inspiring the French marquis 





is cage, his | 


golden robe and pointed cap, stood a Tartar khan, half independent, half tribu- 
| tary, who had come to Petersburg to procure the place of page for ove of his 
| sons. How this monarchy has started up to the first rank of might and mag 

nificence! The Emperor himself did ot seem wuch accustomed to such 
| ecenes, for every now and then he quitted his praying stool to correct some 
| fault of position or etiquette on the part of his cluldren or clergy. His son-in- 
law was not in his proper place ; he made him advance or retire two feet. The 
| grand duchesses, the courtiers, even the priests, were subject to this minute 
discipline. During the mass the new-married couple drink together out of the 
same cup, and go hand in hand three times round the altar. Crowns were held 
over ther heads. Her brother held the crown over the Grand Duchess, the 
Emperor frequently rectifying his attitude. Count Pablen held the crown 
over the Dac de Leuchtenberg : singular that the son of one of the assassins of 
Pau! shou!d grace the marriage of his grand-daughter. It was astonishing 
how the arms of the Hereditary Grand Duke and of Count Pahlen could keep 
motionless, whilst extended and holding these crowns. ‘The bride was full of 
grace and purity, fair, with blue eyes, and countenance of candour and intel- 
lect. Immediately after the ceremony the Empress in emotion flung herself 
into the arms of the Emperor. Two pigeons had been let loose, and they had 
perched on the cornice of one of the columns over the altar, and billed and 
cooed their part to perfection. The Duc de Leuchtenberg is well made, hand- 
some, but his features are not distingués. He is rather a handsome lieutenant 
than a prince.” 


The Emperor Nicholas threw a singular charm over the mind of M. de Cus- 
tine. He fascinated the traveller: so much so, that from the moment of the 
chapter of his first interview and conversation, the French marquis sees nothing 
but the Emperor. The imperia] image haunts him, dominates him, charms 
him, frights him, and in struggles agaiust this charm and this fright, M. de 
Custine becomes libearal, and harangues against despotism. He is pursued by 
a spectre; he telis each minote that he is afraid of being transported to Sibe- 
ria; and having laid hold of a story of a prince harshly exiled to Siberia, he 
expatiates and expands upon it; representing the Emperor as a demon in the 
last chapter, who had been extolled as an angel in the first. 

It is too hard a task to put upon the shoulders and conscience of any man, to 
render him at once the lord, the judge, and the permanent executioner, of the 
errors of his people. Yet thus have the laws and habits of Russia constituted 
their sovereign. The penalty of death is abolished in a country, where civili- 
zation is for the masses not more advanced than it was in France and England 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. How the kings of that day trea:ed 
their noblesse the history of the scaffold bears witness. What would have been 
the effect of the abolition of the penalty of death under the Tudors, or under 
Louis XI[.2_ It is the Russian Emperor's position which is awful, and which 
is awful, and which renders his character sv. He was bred to that position, 
instructed in its duties : terrible duties they are, but he performs them conscien- 
tiously’ We hope we are not profane, but at any rate we are true, in assimil- 
ating the duties of a Russian despot to that of adeity ; an awful responsibility 
and an awful character. The Emperor Nicholas performs his merciless and 
impressive and patriotic part, with what wisdom he may ; and has at least the 
merit, not so very common, of deeming that a being so highly placed ought to 
be exempt from weakness and from vice, and to be a model in the only human 
relations left him, those of husband, father, and master. 


’ 


‘The Emperor,” says De Custine, ‘‘ forgets his supreme majesty only in 
his family relations. There he remembers that man has pleasures independent 
of his duties. His domestic virtues aid him in his public task, by ensuring him 
universal esteem.” 

In this respect, Nicholas is superior to Alexander. M. de Custine relates 
that, in 1814, he was dancing the Polonaise at Vienna: 

“Chance had placed me between the Emperor Alexander and his Empress, a 
Baden Princess. I felt awkward, pressed between such personages. All of a 
sudden the dancers came to a stop, and the Emperor, impatient, put his head 
over my shoulder, and said, roughly enough, to the Empress, ‘* Get on, do.’’— 
The Empress turned round, and perceiving the Emperor dancing with a lady 
for whom he had shown for some days a profound passion, observed, ‘ Always 
polite.’ The Autocrat bit his lip.’’ 





The author gives a lively description of the ball and supper after the impe- 
rial wedding, and describes amusingly the imperturable sang froid of a young 
Genevese, clad in the dress of a national guard, the uniform least liked at St. 
Petersburg. Besides the great table of a thousand seats, was a small table of 
eight. It was reserved for the Emperor and his friends. The young Genevese 
boldly took his seat at this table, opposite the Emperor, who called for a ninth 
chair rather than disturb his republican guest. This was playing the amiable 
host. 

The author tells us of an English marquis, much liked by the imperial family 
who, with a wooden leg, contrived to dance the Polonaise with the Empress. 
Her majesty wished to give a bail expressly for the marquis before he left St 
Petersburg, and made the invitation herself in person. The marquis said, that 
he had been already too much féted, and if her majesty did not intend to kill 
| him with the magnificence of hospitality, she must permit him to decline the 
ball, and retire on board his yacht to make preparations for departure. The 
Empress then turned to the Marquis’s eldes: son, who pleaded his engagement 
to a reindeer hunt. Her majesty then repeated her invitation to the younger 
| son of the marquis, who was at a loss for an excuse, and was therefore obliged 

to consent. But he was at the same time heard to murmur. “It’s I, who am 
| the victim.” Si non e vero, ¢ ben trovato. 





There is one weakness or characteristic of the Russians, especially of its im- 
perial family, by which travellers profit, and by which M. de Custine largely 
profited ; and which, instead of filling him with satisfaction and gratitude, on 

the contrary inspires him with complaint and suspicion. This is their anxiety 
to be well spoken of, and well thought of abroad. The Emperor and eee 

| both expended a world of blandishments on M. de Custine. He accepted them, 
nay, acknowledged the receipt of them by a profusion of compliments at the 
time ; and now that he has returned safe to his desk and to his friends in 

| France, he indulges in as much malignity. This is unfair. The author should 
not have played Voltaire’s part, who fawned on the Great Frederick in Berlin, 

| and lampooned him in Paris. We cannot perceive any crime in the desire of the 
Russian prince to be well considered in Europe. It is a laudable feeling, and 
one that might be turned to better account by writers, or by eminent men who 
visit St. Petersburg. M. de Custine, who could not converse with Nicholas on 

| the circumstances of that fearful day on which he ascended the throne, might 

| have had the courage to mark at once what he admired, and what he censured 
in Russia. 

“ The day on which Nicholas ascended the throne,” recounts M. de Cus 

| tine, ** was the day on which his guard rebelled. At the first news of the re- 
volt, the Emperor and Empress descended alone together to their chapel, and 
there, falling on their knees at the altar, vowed to God to die as sovereigns, if 

| the insurrection could not be put down. The Emperor knew the mutiny to be 

| serious, for the archbishop had failed in appeasing the soldiers. After making 
the sign of the cross, the Sento went to overcome the rebels by his presence, 
and by the calm energy of his countenance. He himself recounted to me this 
scene in words which, unfortunately, I cannot all recollect. 

“* Sire,” observed M. Custine, ‘ your Majesty derived jorce from the ge- 
nuine source.’ 

* *T was ignorant what I was about to do orsay,’ said the Emperor, ‘I was 

| inspired.’ j 

*** To have such inspirations, one must merit them.’ 

“*I did nothing extraordinary. I bade the soldiers, Return to their ranks ; 
and at the moment of passing the regiment in review, I cried, On your knees ! 

All obeyed. What gave me strength was my previous resignation to death. 
I am grateful for success, not proud of it, having no merit therein.’ 

“ Nicholas,” continues the author, “ is the Louis XIV. of the Sclavons Eye 
witnesses assured me that he seemed to rise in height at each step he made 
towards the mutineers. From having been taciturn, melancholic, and minute 
in his youth, he became a hero when sovereign. One of the mutineers ap- 
| proached four times to kill him, without having the courage. It had been in. 
| sinuated to the soldiers that Constantine was marching to defend his rights. 
They cried for The Constitution, being told that this meant the wife of Con- 
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“* It has been too much vaunted, what I did then.” 

“The Emperor did not tell me what | learned from another source, that on 
returning to his wife, he found her with a nervous affection, a trembling of the 
head, which she still has when weak in health. The Emperor himself, when 
the excitement was over, experienced a collapse, and flinging himseif overcome 
7 hy arms of ove of his followers, exclaimed, ‘ What a commencement of a 

_“** Despotism,’ cried the Emperor to M. de Custine, ‘ stil! exists in Russia, 
since it is the essence of my government. Bat it is in harmony with the genius 
of the nation. I understand a republic, which is at least, or may be, a clear 
and sincere government. I understand an absolute monarchy: but a repre- 
sentative monarchy is what I cannot understand. It is a government of fraud 
lies, and corruption ; I would rather fall back to China, than ever adopt it.’ f 

** ¢ Sire,’ observed M. Custine, ‘ I have always regarded representative go- 
vernment as an inevitable compromise in certain states of society, at certain 
epochs. Instead of resolving any difficulty, however, it merely adjourns them. 
It is a truce signed betweeu democracy and monarchy, under the auspices of 
two tyrants, fear and interest. Jt is prolonged by the pride of loquacity and po- 
pular vanity. It is the aristocracy of speech substituted for that of truth; it is 
the government of advocates.” 

Such was the mean and common-place flattery by which the author replied to 
the Emperor's face: thus pronouncing a panegyric on despotism, whilst on 
the moment of his return to his writing.desk, the French marquis rebecomes a 
liberal, and falls to abusing the despot on whose hand he has just slavered. 
This is base ! 

““* Sir, you speak truth,’ said the Emperor, pressing my hand, “I was a 
representative sovereign [in Poland], and the world knows what it cost me to 
subject myself to the exigencies of that infamous system of government ; to buy 
votes, corrupt consciences, seduce the one in order to deceive the other, All 
these means I disdained, and I paid dearly the penalty of my frankness. But, 
I thank God, I have done with sucis an odious system. I shall never be a con- 
stitutional king. I could never consent to reign by artifice and intrigue.’ ”’ 

The Emperor, we see, is an absolute fanatic And certainly there is no 
accounting for tastes. To bribe a patriot with a plate, a leading orator with a 
blue riband; to indulge a town with a lucrative rad; these little innocent 
tricks of constitutional government are an abomination to the Czar, who think 
it, ali the time, right noble to pack women and children off to Siberia for the 
fauits of their hapless parents and relations. But having protested against M. 
de Custine’s denunciations of the Emperor Nicholes after having so, himself, 
flattered him, we think it necessary in fairness to give his story of Prince Tru- 
betskoi and his family. 

“Prince Trabetskoi was condemned to the galleys fourteen years ago.— 
Young at that time, he took part in the insurrection of December the 14th. He 
tried to persuade the troops that the mperor Nicholas was not legitimate, and 
hoped by aid of this false conviction, communicated to the soldiers, to effect a 
political revolution. But the conspirators were too few to-bring about any re- 
sult. It was merely creating disorder for disorder’s sake. The conspiracy 
was defeated by the presence of mind of the Emperor, and by the intrepidity 
of his regard. The Prince Trubetskoi, the most compromised of the guilty, 
was condemned to work in the mines of the Ural for fourteen years, and pass 
the rest of his life in one of these remote colonies of Siberia peopled exclu- 
sively by malefactors. The Prince had a wife, a danghter of the noblest of 
the land She would follow her husband to his living tomb, and would not be 
persuaded to quit him. She obtained permission as a favour, and the govern- 
ment respected, that is, permitted this permanent act of sacrifice and devotion 
during fourteen years. ‘The journey alone was enough to have killed a delicate, 
and delicately reared female. But she supported all. The Prince and Princess 
had no children in St. Petersburg. They have had five children in the mines. 
Their friends had the permission to send clothes and provisions to those in the 
mines, but not money. Such aid was indispensable to a mother who reared five 
children in a climate, of which the temperature alone is sufficient to extinguish 
human life. After seven years the Princess addressed a petition to the Empe- 
ror to allow her children to be sent to St. Petersburg to be educated. The re- 
ply was, ‘ That the childrea of the galley-slaves, slaves themselves, did not 
want education.’ The Prince has now fulfilled his years of public work in the 
mines, but the place assigned for his residence in Siberia is so remote, so bar- 
barous, that the rigour there is far worse than labour in the mines. The health of 
the Princess has suffered. She therefore prays the Emperor, through her family, 
to be permitted to inhabit some part of Siberia not utterly savage. The en- 
virons of ‘Tobolsk, of Irkutz, or Orenburg, would appear paradise to her; there, 
at least, would be found an apothecary’s shop, if not teachers. The reply of 
the Emperor to the person who made this demand for the unfortunate Princess, 
was, ‘ I wonder how any one dares to speak to me again of a family whose 
chief conspired against me.’ The Trubetskoi family at St. Petersburg, as well 
as the family of the Princess, still go to court.” 

Discontent, and what is called liberalism, exist in Russia solely among the 

noblesse ; there is as yet no middle class, capable of feeling the noble desire 
of aiding the nobles to obtain freedom, or capable of tempering that aristocratic 
government which would be the immediate result of a revolution that overthrew 
monarchy. There are no doubt liberal and enlightened men among the Ras- 
sian nobles, and their position is certainly such as to create disaffection in every 
manly breast. But we fear that for some years to come the work of advan- 
cing and emancipating man in Russia, will best be achieved by a despot. The 
transition of the peasant from a servile to a free state must be achieved by the 
monarch ; it will never be done by an aristocracy, unless in the heyday of a re- 
volution, like the late Polish one. Emancipating a serf will not render him the 
fit member of afree state: generations must pass ere this be achieved. Now 
the Emperor of Russia is favourable to the emancipation of the serfs. His own, 
that is, those on the state domains, are the best off, and most independent of 
the empire. So says M. de Custine, and many others, though Russian writers 
contest it. Count Golowine, for example, says, that the imperial slaves have 
a thousand masters, whilst the slaves of the neble have but one. In a recruit- 
ment the poor are carried off from the imperial estates; the richer serfs com. 
pound. 
The last work which heads the present article, is written by a Russian noble- 
man, who has been residing in Paris. He was said to have been recalled a few 
months back, in consequence of having written it. But we can perceive no- 
thing to excite the jealousy or choler, even of the Russian government, in Count 
Golowine’s “ Esprit de l’Economie Politique,” except that he gives the author 
as Ivan Golowine, auteur Russe, setting aside his tile. We here give what 
he says of Russian servage. 

“ The Russian landowner cannot maltreat his peasants. The seizure of their 
property takes place indeed at times, but 1s excessively rare. The landowner 
must feed his serfs, and advance their seed in spring. In the colonies the pea- 
sant is even better protected from want. The Russian serf cannot denounce 
his master except in cases of high treason. The woman follows the condition 
of her husband. The right of slave-owning is limited to the hereditary noblesse. 
In Russia the members of one family cannot be sold separately. What drags 
down the condition of the serf to a level with that of the slave, is the right of 
the master to attach the serf to his person or to domestic service. The Rus- 
sian peasant gives but three days a week out of seven to the lord, who in re- 
turn abandons half of his lands for the use of his peasants in common. The 
Obroschni peasants are in a better state, they pay rent; and the owners prefer 
this system, which allows them to live abroad or at court. The Russian jgov- 
ernment has shown rare sagacity in a question so delicate and difficult. The 
edict of 1842, authorizing masters to emancipate serfs without giving them 
lands, and binding them except by contracts, was conceived in the best inten- 
tion. This law has come in aid of those improvers, who begin to ezplower 
their lands rather than their serfs.” : 

This extract displays the nature of Count Golowine’s work, and answers 
much of the unfounded accusation brought by the Marquis de Custine, from 
stories gathered on the wind. ; 

We shall not follow the marquis during the latter part of his route by Mos- 
cow and Nisni. His observations are chiefly valuable, when exercised upon the 
court. When he quits that, with which he is most familiar, to portray the oft- 
described city of Moscow ; when he launches into ecstasies upon the Kremlia ; 
or indulges in profound and poetical divergations on religion and national cha- 
racter ; one begins to think four volumes of such crudities too much. All that 
is really matter of fact and obsorvation has been told before, whilst all that is 
speculation may be well dispensed with. The style of De Stael and Chateaa- 
briand, very well in its day and from their pens, is fatiguing and repulsive in an 
imitator. Nevertheless it is not every day that one meets, either in France or 
England, with volumes so entertaining and instructive. 








A SPA DOCTOR. 
(The following amusing sketch of a Spa physician is quoted from a clever 
novel entitled “* Handley Cross, or the Spa Hunt.”’} 


Roger Swizzle was a roistering, red-faced, roundabout apothecary, who bad 
somewhat impaired his constitution by his jolly performances while walking the 
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hospitals in London, smal ; 
vale, where he enjoyed a considerable want of practice, in common with two or 
three other fortunate brethren. Hearing of a mineral spring at Handley Cross, 
which, according to usual country tradition, was capable of “ curing every- 
thing,” he tried it on himself, and either the water or the exercise io walking 
to and fro had a very beneficial effect on his digestive powers. He analysed is 
powers, and finding the ingredients he expected, he set himeelf to work to turn 
it to his own advantage. Having secured a lease of the spring, he took the 
late Stephen Dumpling’s house on the green, where, at one or other of its four 
front windows, a numerous tribe of little Swizzles might be seen flattening 
their noses against the panes. Roger possessed every requisite for a great 
experimental practitioner—assurance, 4 wife and large family, and scarcely 
anything to keep them on. it as 

Being a shrewd sort of fellow, he knew there was nothing like striking out a 
pew light for attracting notice, and the more that light was in accordance with 
the wishes of the world, the more likely was it to turn to his advantage. Half 
the complaints of the r classes he knew arose from over-eating and indo- 
jence ; so he thought, if he could origiate a doctrine that with the use of 
Handley Cross waters people might eat and drink what they pleased, his for- 
tune would be as good as made. Aided by the local press, he succeeded in 
drawing a certain attention to the water, the benefit of which soon began to be 
felt by the villagers of the place; and the landlord of the Fox and Grapes had 
his stable constantly filled with gigs and horses of the visitors. Presently 
lodgings were sought after, and carpeting began to cover the before sanded 
staircases of the cottagers. These were soon ‘ound insufficient ; and an enter- 
prising bricklayer got up a building society for the erection of a row of four- 
roomed cotteges, called the Grand Esplanade. Others quickly followed, the 
last undertaking eclipsing its predecessor. 

“‘ Ah, | see how it is,” he would say, as a gouty alderman slowly disclosed 
the symptoms. ‘* Soon set you on your legs again. Was far worse myself 
All stomach, sir—all stomach ; three-fourths of our complaints arise from sto- 
mach ; stroking his corpulent protuberancy with one hand, and twisting his pa- 
tient’s button with the other. ‘‘ Clean you well out, and then strengthen the 
system. Dine with me at five, and we will talk it all over.” 

To the great and dignified he was more ceremonious. ** You see, Sir Harry, 
he would say, “ it’s all done by eating! More people dig their graves with 
their teeth than we imagine. Not that I would deny you the good things of 
this world, but I would recommend a few at atime. and no mizing. No side 
dishes No liqueurs; only two or three wines. Whatever your stomach fan- 
cies, give it! Begin now, to-morrow, with the waters. A pint before break- 
fast—half an hour after, tea, fried ham, and eggs, brown bread, and a walk ; 
luncheon—another pint—a roast pigeon, and fried potatoes; then a ride Din- 
ner at six; not later, mind—gravy soup, glass of sherry, nice fresh turbot and 
lobster-sauce ; wouldn’t recommend salmon—another glass of sherry—then a 
good cut out of the middle of a well-browned saddle of mutton—wash it over | 
with a few glasses of iced champagne—and if you like a little light pastry to 
wind up with, well and good. A pint of old port and a devilled biscuit can 
hurt no man. Mind, no salads, or cucumbers, or celery, at dinner, or fruit | 
after. Turtle-soup is very wholesome, so is venison. Don't let the punch be 
too acid, though. Drink the waters; live on a regimen, and you'll be weil in 
no time.” 

We beg pardon for not having drawn a more elaborate sketch of Mr. Swizzle 
before. fn height he was exactly five feet eight, and forty years of age. He 
had a long, fat, red face, with little twinkling black eyes, set high in his fore- 
head, surmounted by fullish eyebrows and short bristly iron-gray hair ; brush- 
ed up like a hedge-hog’s back. His nose was snub, and he rejoiced in an am- 
ple double chin, rendered more conspicuous by the tightness of an ill-tied white 
neckcloth, and the absence of all whisker or hair from his face. A country- 
raade snuff coloured coat, black waistcoat, and short greenish-drab trousers, 
with high-lows, were the adjuncts of his short ungainly figure. A peculiarly 
good-natured smile hovered round the dimples of his fat cheeks, which set a 
patient at ease on the instant. This, with his unaffected, cheery, free-and- 
easy manner, and the comfortable nature of his prescriptions, gained him in- 
numerable patients. That to some he did good, there is no doubt. The mere 
early rising and exercise he insisted upon would renovate a constitution impair- 
ed by too close application to business and bad air; while the gourmands, 
among whom his principal practice lay, would be benefitted by abstinence and 
regular hours. The water, no doubt, had its merits, but, as usual, was greatly 
aided by early rising, pure air, the absence of cares, regular habits, and the 
other advantages which mineral waters invariably claim as their own. 
thing the doctor never wanted—a reason why it did not cure. Ifa patient went 
back on his hands, he soon hit off an excuse. ‘ You surely didn't dine off 
goose on Michaelmas Day !’’ or, ‘* Hadn't you some filberts for desert!" &c , 
all which information he got from the servants of the place. When a patient 
died on his hands, he would say, ‘** He was as good as dead when he came.” 











































































































From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
THE WASSAIL BOWL” 

The “ Wassail Bowl” is a collection of playful sketches of society by a young 
writer who has already, it seems, attained some distinction in this light, but not 
unserviceable department of literature. We have often had occasion to remark 
that writers of Mr. Smith’s class, residing in London, are the most local of all wri- 
ters ; but they are of two classes ; namely, those who confine their lucubrations 
to sketches of London men and manners, thus keeping within the sphere of their 
own habits, feelings, and perceptions ; and those who, equally tied and bound by 
the local ideas which sustain their literary existence, attempt to take a wider 
range of subjects. Against the latter class, of course, serious objections exist. 
Though they place the scene of a romance in France, or that of a poem in an- 
cient Italy, yet their characters talk the language of Londoners; their descrip- 
tions are in nearly the same style, and illustrated by the same similes, as when 
they write about what they perfectly understand; the lives, for instance, of 
London highwaymen, or the peculiarities of tavern-waiters. Into this error Mr. 
Smith has not fallen. He is guilty of no affectation to conceal that he is heart 
and soul a cockney, and never travels beyond the range of his own peculiarly 
keen observation. All his characters live, move, and have their being, in the 
streets, squares, alleys, taverns, theatres, drawing-rooms, shops, and club-houses 
of the British capital. 

Our readers will perceive, by the extracts which follow, that, apart from the 
gay vivacity of Mr. Smith’s style, the eccentric turn of some of his thoughts, the 
oddness, but withal aptitude, of many of his similes, there is a charm of truth in 
his sketches which gives a positive interest to what would otherwise appear 
evanescent and frivolous. It is truth, indeed, occasionally exaggerated, but 
never grossly outraged. He evidently possesses powers of observation sufficient 
to enable him to form correct estimates of the superficial characteristics of the 
people he meets with, and the scenes he mixes in. He does not, therefore, in- 
vent ; he copies from nature. ‘This he does with such fidelity, that his portraits 
cannot be mistaken by those who have once seen the originals. The following 
sketch takes in a whole class, which few will fail to recognise under the title of 





DELIGHTFUL PEOPLE. 

“ There are two sets of people in society—the amusers and the amused, who 
are both equally useful in their way, although widely different in their attributes. 
A réunion, to go off well, should contain a proper share of either class ; because, 
notwithstanding the inability of the latter to contribute much to the festivity of 
the meeting, they make an excellent and patient audience, without which the 
powers of the amusers are cramped, and they feel they are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. ‘ . 

Why all people enjoying the same leve! of intellect, should not be equally sought 


after in society, we do not pretend to decide; but we will endeavour to account 








One | 


settled at Appledove, a small market-town in the | knack of cordially agreeing with you upon 


| tion the whole morning 


| highest 
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‘Mr. John Parkins" shouts a footman, and the wallflower enters, Mri.— 
(what shall we call the hostess! Whatever name we give her, there will be 
some one certain to say it is personal. We will take our own—it is a tolerably 


safe one)—Mrs. Smith, then—an i as regards ourselves—is 
en 


gaged at the moment, and has ta har stalin on the dows Papen pa , Mr. 
Parkins walks into the centre of the room, looking very affable a mildly be- 
nevolent, with his glove still in his hand, and, not find anybody to reeeive 
him, blushes up to his ears, blows his nose for the sake of “we something, and 
then sinks back to the post of the folding-doors between the front back 
drawing-room —the position in which wallflowers mostly abound. 

They occasionally wpe a a quadrille, but they rarely waltz. Nevertheless, 
we once knew one who made the attempt, but then it was after supper, when 
they at times ‘ come out’ in most extensive style, as a very little wine has a ve 
great effect upon their brain. The wallflower in question had evidently wir 
culated his abilities ; for, after treading on his partner's toes, losing the step in 
the first round, getting out of the circle, and knocking the man who was play 
the piano completely off the musie-stool, he desistel, and reeled giddily to his 
scat—a melancholy instance of misdirected vanity 

The wallflowers appear, like corks in a water-butt, to have an instinetive man- 
ner of getting all together ; for, after a time, they generally congregate in co- 
teries, making smal! jokes and re tailing third-rate anecdotes, or quips from the 
week before last’s ‘ Punch,’ which they applaud and adinire exceedingly, until 
they are interrupted by an enthusiastic couple flying round to the brandhofen, 
and know king them very wne xpectodly all up in a heap together.” 

© are next entertamed with a full and particular narration of y su ; 
and to wind up all, are finally brought to that dismel catastrophe _ ae 


every subject, and applauding every- 
thing you do, thinking quite differently all the while gerdae 4 rm fi uality 
tumbled into decay,’ as Miss Lucretia M*Tab says, who honour families of ques- 
tionable caste with their acquaintance, and join all their by the tenor of 
relating stories of bygone greatness, and random recollections of defunct high 
circles; all these, and many more, had we time to enumerate them, are ‘de- 
lightfal people.’ ”’ 

The longest, and perhaps best papers in these amusing volumes are those 
entitled “ The Physiology of Evening Parties.” They present a minute dissec- 
tion of what takes place before, at, and after those medleys of “ waltzes, whist, 
wax-candles, and waist-coats! Chandeliers and champagne ! Croguets, creams, 
cornets-a-piston, and cracker bon-bons! Flirts, flounces, and flowers!" There 
is scarcely a Londoner who cannot testify to the truth of the following detail of 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR AN EVENING PARTY 

“With the first blush of dawn, the whole establishment is assisting in the 
process familiarly known as turning a house out of window; and a perpetual 
parcels’ delivery at the street door keeps the bells and the servants on the vibra- 
All the superfluous articles of furniture belonging to the 
lower part of the mansion boldly invade the bed-rooms, and finally carry them by 
storm; strange chandeliers attach themselves to the hooks of the drawing-room 
ceiling; regunents of candlesticks, in all the brillianey of recent plate-leathering, 
and new wax ornaments, appear in review upon the sideboard, before a staff of 
Argand table-lamps and pint decanters ; whilst an accompanying sham-fight ap- 
pears continually going on between the fire-irons, druggets, broom-handles, and 
stair-carpets all over the house, until the master of the establishment rashes 
wildly out for the day, finding, in the course of this domestic pantomime, which 
to him is anything but a comic one, that his own bed-chamber has changed into 
a supper-room The drawers turned hindside before, and covered with oil-cloth, 
look like decapitated chiffoniers; the four-poster and wash-hand stand have 
evaporated altogether; in fact, not one trace is left by which the apartment can 
be recognised, except the little red cord attached to the bell-pull which origi- 
nally came through a slit in the tester, and now obstinately asserts its right of 
occupation. 

Barely has a little comparative order been established, when the arrival of the 
rout-seats and French rolls commences a fresh series of confusion, which rapidly 
accumulates. The key of the china-closet was never yet known to be found 
when wanted ; consequently, it cannot be opened ; and, on the other hand, the door 


THE END OF AN EVENING PARTY, 

“ About a quarter to three, the mistreas becomes rather nervous, instituting a 
mental calculation as to how long the decreasing wax-candles will burn before 
they set the green ornaments on fire; and she also sees that one of the burners 
of the chandeher, which has been turned up three times by a tall gentleman, 
still looks fearfully gomg-outish through its groundicss shade. But her polite. 
ness never forsakes her; and when, to her ine xpressible joy, she sees Mr. and 
Miss Chamberlayne advancing to bid adieu, she says, ‘Oh! but you must not 
think of going yet—it is so very early!’ and Miss Chamberlayne simpers and 
replies, ‘Oh no; indeed it's very late, and I am sure you must be exceedingly 
fatigued with your exertions;’ and then a young gentleman, who is engaged to 


of the room where the supper is already lying in state cannot be shut. This] Miss Chamberlayne for the next quadrille, says she must stay, and Mr. Cham- 
casualty much delights the olive branches of the family—aif any there be-—who, | berlayne does not see the necessity, with which idea the hostess inwardly coin- 


left entirely alone, and quite overlooked in this general melée, divert themselves 
by poking their little puddy fingers into the creams, and scooping out the insides 
of divers patties with a doll’s leg, until rather inclining to their quarters, they 
migrate thereto for the day, with all their toys. This accounts for the occasional 
apparition of a small soldier, or an inhabitant of Noah’s ark, quivering on the 
top of a mould of jelly wherein it has been stuck 
By the afternoon, the / sement of the ill-fated mansion has reached its | and the cor 

point, almost participating in the appearance which a furnished baby- kept himself 
house would present after fatigable 
drawing-room At length all the preparations are completed, and a temporary | and half th 
quiet runs through the house ; but it is like the lull of the elements after a boww- | curled skips 
terous day in March, before it begins to rain B 


dey 


cides, although she says, ‘ There, Mr. Chamberlayne, you*see it is of no use to 
go yet,’ as his daughter walks off with her partner, and the old gentleman re- 
mains at the door until the set is finished, in a state of extreme fidget 

At length the evening draws towards its conclusion 
who has | 


land five o' 





The man at the piano, 
up every evening, except Sundays, for the last six weeks until four 
has played the whole of the last quadrille with his eyes shut ; 
i-piston would long ere this have dropped fast asleep had he not 

i the alert by the noise of his own instrument. And yet so inde- 
ome of the guests, that when their number is reduced to twenty, 
his have disappeared, the very joyous gentleman with his hair 
ma the room, and intreats Mr, Ledbury to form one for the Cale- 
has quite exhausted all his powers of dancing; and having 

, respects to the lady of the house, he walks down stairs, 
© insane expectation of finding his own hat, or madly deem- 
ket pinned upon it corresponds with the one in his waisteoat- 


we 


oulere ot 


a 
being rolled down stairs from the nursery to the ure 
| 


donians 
paid his 
labouring und 


ing that the 


It is during this short interregnum that we may expect the arrival of the green 
grocer, who is to assist in waiting. He keeps the shop at the corner of the next 
street—exhibits five perpetual eggs in a worsted moss basket, to intimate that 


r a 


he sells new-laid ones—starts covered vans to Hampton Court and Epsom Races | pocket.”’ 

_ provides ‘bands’ for quadrille parties—wears white cotton gloves with very The intri ittractions of the ‘“* Wassail-Bowl"” are much enhanced by the 
long fingers, and was never known to announce a name correctly ; so that what! clever illustrations which ac company the text, from the sapidly improving peneil 
between the real servant boy—we beg his pardon, the page—of the establish-| of Mr. J. Leech. The figures are well and « xpressively drawn, seldom exhihit- 


ment and himself, the astonished visitor is ushered into the room under any other 
appellation than hisown. Next comes the young gentleman in lay-down collars 
and a jacket, who returned an answer of acceptance to his invitation the very 


ing the too prevalent sin of caricature 


These volumes, therefore, combming, 
rt, sparkling, and entertaining articles, with exeellent engravings 
though not perhaps rigidly adapted for the formal shelves of the library—pre- 


as they « 


evening on which he received it; and taking the time stated in the note as really | sent pres the sort of book for the lounging-room, or for the parlour-table. 
meant, arrives about half an hour before the candles are lighted, and amuses 


OEE ——— 
From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, 


SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE SCOTTISH SONGS, 
In Burns 


dark for that 


iad 


himself in the 
wishing he | a needle and thread to mend one of his eighteen-penny gloves, 
which has burst at the seam all round the ball of his thumb And this brings us, 
by concatenation, another melancholy fact—that whenever you are going to a 


period by enjoying the pleasures of anticipation, and 





¢ 
to 


commonplace book is the following passage “ There is a noble 


untiring fingers and uncl 


réunion where you wish your hands to look particularly white and delicate, they | sublimity, a heart-melting tenderness, in some of our ancient ballads, which 
obstinately persist in assuming the appearance of an uncooked steak The young | show them to be the work of a masterly hand; and it has often given me many 
gentleman 1s followed by the useful friend of the family—a universally-known | a heart-ache to reflect that such glorious old bard bards who very probably 
sort of creation, half-lady half-person, who knows instinctively where the keys | owed all their talents to native genius, yet have described the exploits of-heroes, 
are always ke pt, and where everything is plac ed, from the lump- sugar to the the pangs of disappomtment, and the meltings of love, with each fine strokes of 
champagne ; and who has been requested by the hostess to come early and see | nature it their very names (oh, how mortifying to a bard's vanity ') are now 
about the tea and coffee. This attention distinguishes her from other rucste, ! ‘buried among the wreck of things which were The feeling of thie sentence 
who, when the mistress of the | e ‘ begs they will not be late,’ conceive from | must have been present at some time or other to almost, all who have ever bee- 
this that they are of unportance, and evince the same by dropping in about a towed any attention on the anonymous songs and ballads of “ the north coun- 
quarter to twelve And finally, before the grand attack upon the street-door | tric the compositions are full of literary ability ; exhibit romance, tenderness, 
commences, the music arrives—sorhetimes in the shape of a single pianist of humour, sarcasm; many of the songs are exquisite little rustic dramas. How, 

i 

| 


osing cyes—sometimes as a harp, plano, and cornopean, 
who are immediately installed in a corner of the room with two chairs, a music- 
stvol, and a bo of Marsala 

Nine o'clock strikes as the last arcana of the toilet are completed, and mamma | 
and the daughters descend to the drawing-room to superintend the final arrange- 
ments before the guests arrive. At this precise period, the eldest son of the | 
family, who was requested to be dressed and have his room all tidy by the ap- 
pointed time, throws the whole household into hysterics, by giving a thundering 
knock at the door before any of the candles are lighted, as he comes home in an 
extremity of haste, but withal exceedingly jolly, from dining with some men in | 
chambers, ‘ with not the least idea that it was so late.’ 

Every bachelor knows that the operation which women term ‘ putting his 
room to rights,’ implies hiding all his things with the keenest ingenuity, so that 
they can never be found by any means short of a divining-rod 


when, by whom, were these admirable things composed’ “ Oh, ye dead, will 
sity let out the secret?" Even to know in what district they were 
!—to what class of society their authors chiefly belonged—would 
I arm one of those who have spent many a precious hour in 
pondering over,these questions, for I appreciate the traditionary music and poet- 
y of my native country as a rich estate in which I have a joint life-rent interest, 
ind would almost hold life itself as something leas worth having, but for the 
enjoymert derivable from that source. It only lately occurred to me, that per- 
haps we have all been too neglectful of those principles of erit.ciem by which so 
much light has been thrown upon other obscure departments of literature: we 
have never once thought of looking to the internal evidence of the songs them- 
selves for any portion of the information of which we are in quest Much, I be- 
lieve, might be learned from such an investigation, taken in connexion with the 
few scattered facts which have actually been ascertained, and with what we know 
of the times when the various songs were respectively firet printed, We might 
still, indeed, have to long in vain for the names of most of the authors; but 
other matters connected with their literary history would at least be made less 
purely conjectural than they are at present 
It seems necessary, in the first place, to divest the mind as much as possible 
of all extravagant notions which may have been entertained on this subject. 
Where we know nothing, we are apt to wonder a great deal, and to suppose 
something much more magnificent than that which probably existed. Thus the 
Scottish airs have been thought to be the production of David Rizzio, the unfor- 
tunate secretary of Queen Mary. ‘The ballads have been thought fragments of 
ancient minstrel poems Many persons, doubtless, believe the unknown authors 
of the Scottish songs to have been a set of most exalted geniuses, beings not to 
be classed with any supposable department of actual society—mythic and almost 
divine ; and this simply because nothing is known about them; and it seems 
necessary to assign a cause and origin of some grandeur where the results have 
been so remarkable. ‘The disposition to formw such notions is very natural, but 
it must be checked, or I fear that the reader had as well resolve at once to read 


i 
efly produces 


one of ye in 
+4] 
thie 
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a grauhcation 
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This is the case 
at present; and fresh confusion is created by the young gentleman’s unceasing 
applications for towels, warm water, other boots, his governor’s razors, and 
somebody to rout out the rings and buttons of his white waistcoat; together 
with various assertions over the stairs, that he can neither find his gloves, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, nor his all-vanquishing satin stock with the gold sprigs; and to 
add to the general trouble, his voice is heard from his room exclaiming, ‘ Here's 
the old story, Mary; no button to the collar of my shirt!’ In the midst of all 
this, one of the daughters, who has been peeping through the blinds, announces 
that a carriage stops at the door; upon which news the brother is left to shift for 
himself, and the servants fly down stairs as if they were fire-escapes or Russian 
mountains.’ 

The guests having arrived, a description succeeds of 

THE PROCESS OF SINGING & SONG, 

“ The young lady, on being led to the piano, first throws a timid glance round 
the room—ostensibly to evince a gentle confusion—in reality, to see who is 
looking at her. She then observes to the mistress of the house, ‘ that she is not 
in very good voice, having a slight cold,’ which she confirms by a faint sound, ae fete 

wm Th ” 


something between a sigh, a smile, and a single-knock cough. The hostess nae 
ng cen @ sig n . gy ee ol Songs generally have at first a fugitive existence. They come out obscurel 
replies, ‘Oh, but you always sing so delightfully The young lady answers, 5 , h : 
‘ths : , Pr: - ; | and acquire currency, for the most part, by passing from mouth to mouth, wit 
that she is certain she cannot this evening;’ to strengthen which opinion, she | , L th f 
akes s . , | out the ceremony of print. When eminently successful, they soon go ar be- 
makes some young gentleman exceedingly joyous by giving him her bouquet to | , esos to be 
ar ; " : , | yond the local bounds of the author, so that his name ceases to attached to 
hold; and, drawing off her gloves in the most approved style, tucks them behind | end 
i! ks vith . ‘bo fs lthem: of late, it has been in many instances sought out and associated perma- 
one of the candlesticks, together with her filmy handkerchief, in such a fashion, | ’ d. wh | did 
le 1 y ; nently with the song in its printed form ; but of old, when literary men not 
that its deep-laced border, or embroidered name, may be seen to the best ad- { public intell 
vantage ; | interest themselves in such subjects, and few or no organs of pu We gence 
ro | exi ally pe . ent altogether out of sight. ‘eo may be 
The top of the piano, which had been opened for the quadrilles, is then shut | © xisted, this usually perished, and went altog y 


sure, nevertheless, that, generally, such as the authors of happy modern songs 








oO" z: active gentieman, Ti “hes s vers ’. ‘mpt : je mu- " 
for it by falling back upon our theatrical analogies. If you study the play-bills, weeds Some n mat af — ~. <Eoan, and distin to ano ae Psa .- ,| have proved to be when sought out, would the authors of similarly ha songs 
you see, year after year, the same names amongst the companies who keep at | eyer will; and the young lady takes her place at the piano. As she plays the | produced fifty, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty years ago, prove to be, if we 
; the same humble standard ; whist others, whom you recollect as their inferiors, chords of the key she is about to laxuriate in, everybody is not perfectly silent, could now learn anything about them. A considerable number of the former 
ultimately arrive at big letters and benefits; in fact, that chance, tact, forte, and | go she finds the music -stool is too high, or too low, or something of the kind, | Class were the production of educated gg” ladies and gentlemen—es Sir 
opportunity, come spontaneously to the latter, whilst the former are content to | and the pedals appear excet dingly difficult to be found At length everything | Gilbert and Mins Elliot, Mr Skinner, 1 . ockburn, —- r hee — . ee 
remain servants and peasants. They have been known to embody guests and | being still, she plays the sy mphony again, and then smiling at the hostess, and | farther, Mr. Crawford and Lady Grizel Baillie. Some others have been trace 
; mobs, and have sometimes arrived at first citizens; but this is by no means a saying, ‘that she is ce Sieden ahha shall break down,’ brings out the opening note of to persons in comparative ly humble life—the Boatie Rows, for instance, to one 
. common occurrence. The same union of circumstances that divides a theatrical | , recitative. which makes the drops of the chandelier vibrate again, and silences Ewen. a shoemaker ; Waes We for Prince Charlie, to an obwcure person ame 
commonwealth into stars and supernumeraries, produces in our own circles de- | 4 couple who are whispering all sort s of soft nothings on a causeuse in the back | William Glen; and There's nac Luck about the House, to @ poor lonely fema 
lightful people and nobodies—for so are the listeners and admirers geneyally and | yee 2 heal i ae | who lived about fifty years ago in Greenock. Now, when we go back te the 
> uncourteously termed The natural history of the first quadrille, and of the young ladies who most do | #0"y™oUs songs of « henieed yous Sie ee Oe eee dies and 
But there are various kinds of delightful people beyond the mere entertainers. | congregate at evening parties, is next detailed; and then follows an account of | tional than to suppose that they also were composed by either such ladies 
; If there is a family rather higher in life than yourselves, or moving in a sphere | that pher rcs yee =! al ; — : | ventlemen as have been enumerated—persons who, amidst elegant life, culti- 
. you think more of than your own, notwithstanding they may have formerly | _ — Be \ vated a taste for the Dorie muse—or by out-and-out members of that humble 
: snubbed you, it is astonishing, when you get introduced to them, and at last | THE WALLFLOWER ._,| class whose interests and feelings were generally the subjects of the songs, or 
. asked to their house, what delightful people you find them. If you know two | “The wallflower of a party usually makes his appearance at an early period of | affected to be so! j 
% young persons who have tumbled into’ =~) ngavement with o another under the evening. You generally observe him as you enter the house taking off a pair of Between fifty and sixty years ago, the Scottish anthology received a set of 
. tolerably favourable circumstances, and ‘ejele « -d h other’s friends for the first | Clogs, which appear difficult to unbuc kle, in a corner of the hall. These he stufls | sdditions, im which one character of composition was very distincily marked. 
r time, you will be enchanted with the accounts of what ‘ delightful people’ they into the pocket of his greatcoat, which he artfully conceals under a chair, to-| {he strain was tender, replete with the pathos of human lifs, — aerate “fer 
are ; how very friendly the mother was, and how well the sisters played, and | gether with his hat; and having accomplished this undertaking to his satisfac-| were, of some gentle feminine soul, which had known affection only to 
made coloured paper dust-collectors. Persons who have large houses, give din- | 40D, he enters the refreshment-room, and m excessive trepidation asks for 4 cup | from One of the songs began thus -— 
ners, and keep carriages and private boxes; gentlemen who have been all along | of coffee, which he swallows * hot without’ —deelining milk, cream, lump-sugar, ** Gin living worth could win my heart, 
the coast of the Mediterranean, and tell most extraordinary anecdotes, until they | OF powdered candy, not on account of its being his custom, but because he does You would not plead in vain 5 
7 the mselves really believe that their advent: ate haw sppened; authors who | not « zactly know which he ought to take He next produces from his pocket But nie my it’s laid, 
have written a book which has proved a hit by chance, to the astonishme (| 4 pair of kid gloves, still enveloped in paper, the left-hand one of which he puts never to gain. 
everybody, and no one more than the writers; acquaintances who have the happy |" With much labour, and then holds the other in it This concludod, he an- | Another had the following opening :— 
d —_— : | nounces his name, and walks up stairs, as if he were ascending the platform of “ And ye shall walk in sik attire, 
e * The Wassail Bowl. By Albert Smith. In two volumes. London. Bentley, 1643. | the guillotine. And silier hae to spare, 
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Nor think on Do mais.” 
“ Oh wha wad buy a silken a, 
Wi'a broken heart 


Or whats to me a siller crown, 
If fra my love I part!” 


Had these been produced a hundred years earlier, we should have proba- 
had them own to us somewhat corrupted, in the various collections 
ef nda Herd, and Johnson. The name of the author would have been un- 


known ; and judging from what I shall show has happened, the very fact of their 
being « group of compositions by one author would probably not have been 
dreamt of h, however, would have been regarded with veneration, 4* 4 
ion of some one of the many poets who lived long ago, but have died and 
no sign. It was settled only the other day, that the whole set proce¢ ded 
from the pen of a modest young Cumberland lady, Miss Blamure, who wrote 
only to gratify her own tastes and amuse a private circle, and who, after a brief 
and blameless life, died in 1795.* Here, it appears to me, we have a complete 
example of what would be learned respecting the authorship of many anonymous 
Scottish songs, if the veil of obscurity were drawn aside from their lustory. 
Groups of them would be found to have been written by persons circumstanced 
like Miss Blamire—persons having poetry in their natures, but who, living in an 
when the press was less temptingly open to all comers than it is now, 
i ps from all publicity beyond a few friends’ firesides, never 
thought of taking steps for connecting their names with such literary produc- 
tions as fell from them. 
An illustration of a different kind may be offered, Had Robert Burns been 
born fifty years earlier, and reared in equal obscurity, he would have in all pro- 


ility composed songs, just as we know he actually did, for his mind would, in 
the mpponed case, have been liable to almost exactly the same influences which 
in ty affected it. His indignant plough-boy banter at Tibbie, who, when 
less rich, had not been so shy ; his exquisite burst of aaphe affection in Nannie 
O; his glowing luxurious Bonnie Lass 0’ Ballochmyle; and perhaps many 
other of the songs which we know he actually did write, would not the less in 
that case have been written by him (or at least others to the same purport and 
effect), and would have been instantly, we may believe, caught up by his rustic 
associates. But in that age, Burns would have never seen @ line of his compo- 
sitions printed ; his songs might, but his name never, have travelled beyond the 
bounds of Kyle. After lus remains had been placed in the little kirkyard, 
amongst the tuneless children of the common world, Herd, perhaps, would have 
obtained, from the lips of some of his friends, copies of a few of these admirable 
lyrics, and planted them in his book. ‘Thus they would be pong d for pos- 
terity, but without any connexion with a name, and most likely not even recog- 
nised as the productions of one sweet singer. Now, as there were heroes belore 
Agamemnon, #0 must there have been rustic Scottish bards before Burns ; bards 


| 


not perhaps his equals, but making a certain approach to his wonderful powers ; | 


whose strains, however, were committed only to the care of tradition Can we 
doubt, that to such persons are to be ascribed a large portion of the good songs 
of old date, which we possess by means of the various collections mto which 
they have been gathered from tradition? 

So much premised, | proceed to remark, that, if any person of tolerable eriti- 
cal judgment will, with his mind awakened to the object, look over the older 
songs of our native land, he will easily discover that there are groups of them 
which bear a general resemblance to each other in style of ideas and peculiari- 
ties of versification, showing great likelihood that each set was the composition 
of some particular writer. In a few instances, a particular song of the group 
has been moré or less clearly traced to an individual ; and in these instances, of 
course, that individual may be held as standing in the character of putative pa- 
rent to the rest of the set. In other instances, unfortunately, we only can show 
that certain songs were probably written by some special but unknown person, 
or, at the most, by some person at whom tradition has faintly hinted. Even, 
however, to make out so much in an inquiry of so much interest, may be held, I 
hoger as a not unworthy labour 

warly in the last century, there appeared a ballad of considerable length, en- 
titled Hardiknute, an elegant, yet simple composition, full of a certain heroic 
em : Sir Walter Scott somewhere says—* Hardiknute, the first poem | ever 
learnt—the last that I sliall forget.’ It was first printed by itself in 1719 by 
some gentlemen of literary taste, mto whose hands it had fallen; and soon after, 
a corrected copy of it was communicated to Allan Ramsay, to be printed in his 
miscellany called the Erergreen, which professedly contained only poems writ- 
ten before the year 1600. Throughout the whole remainder of last century, this 
poem passed with the public as an ancient ballad ; but it was at length ascer- 
tained to have been the composition of a Lady Wardlaw of Pitreavie, in Fife 
(by birth Elizabeth Halket), who was only a contemporary of Ramsay.t Mr 
George Chalmers learnt from the tradition of her family, that this lady was ‘a 
woman of elegant accomplishments, who wrote other poems, and practised draw- 
ing, and cutting paper with her scissors ; and who had much wit and humour, 
with great sweetness of temper ;" a delightful as well as complete portrait of a 
literary genius of her class and condition, and containing one statement which, 
though no more than what might have been predicted, is, as a positive fact, im- 

rtant to our present inquiry. It seems strange that no one should have ever 
thought of looking amongst the similar poetry published about the same time, or 
afterwards, for other productions of Lady Wardlaw. ‘Though many such bal- 
Jads were going about under sufficiently suspicious circumstances, notwithstand- 
ing the evidently great powers of Lady Wardlaw, notwithstanding the positive 
statement that she did write other poems, the editors of Scottish poetry and the 
public remained content to assign to her only Hardiknfite. Such stupidity will 
appear perfectly surprising, when I bring specimens of certain other popular 
pieces into comparison with her ladyship’s acknowledged poem 

First, it is necessary to present a few brief, specimens of Hardiknute. The 
Scottish King, Alexander III, is thus represented as receiving intelligence of 
the Norwegian invasion of 1263 :— 


The king of Norse, in summer tide, 
Pufl\t up wi’ power and micht, 

Landed in fair Scotiand the isle, 
Wi’ mony a hardy knicht. 

The tidings to our gude Scots king 
Came as he sat at dine, 

Wi noble chiefs in brave array, 
Drinking the blude-red wine. 


** To horse, to horse, ny royal liege, 

Your faes stand on the strand, 
Full twenty thousand glittering spears 

The chiefs of Norse command.” 

* Bring me “<4 steed, Meg dapple grey |” 
Our eude king raise and cried ; 

“A trustier beast in all the land 
A Scots king never seyed.’"t 


A wounded and deserted knight thus replies to an offer of assistance -— 


Wi’ smileless look and visage wan, 
The wounded knight replied : 

“ Kind chieftain, your intent pursue, 
For here | mawn abide. 

To me nae after day nor nicht 
Can e’er be sweet or fair, 

But soon beneath some drapping tree, 
Cauld death shall end my care.” 


A field of battle— 


In thraws of death, wi’ wallowed cheek, 
All panting on the plain, 

The bleeding corps) of warriors lay, 
Ne’er to arise again 

Ne’er to return to native land, 
Nae mair wi’ blythesome sounds 

To boast the glories of that day, 
And shaw their shining wounds. 


On Norway's coast the widowed dame 
May wash the rocks wi’ tears, 

May lang look o’er the shipless seas, 

fore her mate appears. 

Cease, Emma. cease to hope in vain, 
Thy lord lies in the clay ; 

The valiant Scots nae rievers shole,|| 
To carry life oway. 


Coleridge alludes somewhere to “ the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens,” 
which he probably saw in the Border Minstrelsy of Scott. This is certainly a 
very beautiful composition. 


ee eam ee nse cone ge bnser  o oe 


a a for suspecting that it is modern. Let the reader 
compare the following verses with some of those in the preceding extracts from 
Hardiknute, and then say by whom he thinks Sir Patrick was written :— 


The king sits in Dunfermline town, 
king the blude-red wine ; 
O where will I get a sseely skipper, 
To sail this ship o’ mine! 





The king has written a braid letter, 
And sealed it with his hand. 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand. 


“ To Norroway, lo Norroway, 
To Norroway o’er the faem: 
The king's daughter o’ Norroway. 
"Tis thou maun bring her hame.” 


O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 
Wi’ their fans into their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 

Come sailing to the strand. 


And Jang, lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi' their gowd kames in their hair, 
A-waiting for their ain dear loves, 
For them they'll see nae mair. 
Could there well be more remarkable traits of an identity of authorship than 
between these two different sets of extracts? The way in which the king calls 
out “ to horse, to horse !” is the counterpart of the opening of his brief letter, 
“To Norroway, to Norroway !” The grief of the ladies in the cases is not two 
sets of images, but absolutely one. The king sits “drinking the blood-red 
wine” in both cases; and the peculiar and rather uncommon word “ strand” (a 
word also, be it remarked, of purely literary use) is introduced in both asa 
rhyme. I must also lay some stress on the localities of Sir Patrick Spens— 
namely, Dunfermline and Aberdour—these being places in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the mansions where Lady Wardlaw spent her whole life. A poet 
often, of course, writes about places which he never saw ; but it is natural to be 
most disposed to write about those with which he is familiar; and some are first 
inspired by the historical associations connected with their native scenes. For 
all of these reasons, I take leave to consider Elizabeth Halket, Lady Wardlaw, 
as nearly as certainly the author of Sir Patrick Spens as she is of Hardiknute. 
Ballad readers will be startled to hear it surmised, that the ordinary version 
of Gil Morris is another composition of this ingenious lady. Gil Morris was 
several times printed separately in Scotland, the second time in 1755, before it 
was adopted by Percy into his famous collection. It differs in its history from 
Sir Patrick Spens, in as far as there was a rude version of it, almost entirely dif- 
ferent in language, previously existing—certainly known to be so, for it was in 
Percy's celebrated folio manuscript, which he supposed to be not of later date 
than the reign of Elizabeth. The ordinary version is, I need scarcely remark, a 
beautiful composition, simple and melodious in diction, and presenting the catas- 
trophe of the story in a manner strikingly affecting. Written, as it is, neverthe- 
less, in the language of an educated mind, and with much of the manner of a 
trained poet, it could never have been admitted to rest as a genuine old popular 
ballad, if editors had exercised the least care in observing how far remote it is 
from the homeliness of that class of compositions. Taking Hardiknute as a re- 
ceived specimen of Lady Wardlaw’s talents, let us see how Gil Morris corres- 
ponds with it. If we can find any passages resembling others in Sir Patrick, it 
will be so much the better. First, as to the general manner, how much akin are 
the opening stanzas :— 
Gil Morris was an ear|’s sou : 
His name it waxed wide ; 
It was na for his great riches, 
Nor yet bis mickle Pride ; 
But it was for a lady gay, 
That lived on Carron side. 
“ Where shall I get a bonny boy, 
That will wio hose and shoen ; 
That will gae to Loid Barnard’s ha’, 
Ard bid hislady come ! 
And ye maun rin my errand, Willie, 
And ye maun rin wi’ spee:! ; 
When other boys gae on their foot, 
On horseback ye shali ride.” 
**O no, O no, my master dear, 
I daur na for my life,” &c. 
In Sir Patrick, a sailor addresses his master— 


** O ever alake, my master dear, 
{ fear a deadly storm.” 


When the boy goes in and pronounces the fatal message before Lord Barnard— 
Then up and spake the wily nurse, 
The bairn upon her knee ; 
“If it be come frae Gil Morris, 
It's welcome dvar to me.” 
Compare this with the sacred verse of Sir Patrick— 


O up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king's right knee, 
** Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That sails upon the sea.” 
When the youth has been slain by Lord Barnard, the lady explains that he was 
her son, and exclaims— 
** To me nae after days or nights, 
Will e’er be saft or kind ; 
I'll fill the air wi’ heavy sighs, 
And greet till Lam blind.” 
How nearly the same is this with the doleful complaint of the wounded knight in 
Hardiknute! It would be improper here to quote more of these poems, but if any 
one chooses to turn them up in an ordinary collection, and read them together, I 
believe that he will see many additional reasons for believing that they are pro- 
ductions of one mind. 

There are several other ballads, hitherto received as ancient and anonymous, 
which seem likely to have been composed by Lady Wardlaw. Such, for exam- 
ple, is the tragic one entitled Edward, first printed by Perey— 

Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blood, 
Edware, Edward! 
Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blood, 
And why sae sad gang ye, O? 
O I hae killed my hawk sae good, 
Mither, mither ; 
O Lhae killed my hawk sae good, 
And I had nae mair but he, O. 


The hero proves to have killed his father at the instigation of the mother, and 
the piece ends with a remorseful curse against her. Another, entitled Young 











Waters, which was printed separately in Scotland about the middle of the last 
century, and adopted by Percy, seems a pear of the same tree. It turns on the 
jealousy of the Scottish king on hearing his consort call Waters the fairest per- 
son she had ever seen. His rage is exactly that of Lord Barnard— 


Out then spak the jealous king, 
(And an angry man was he), 
**O, if he had been twice as fair, 
Ye might have excepted me.” 


In the following verse, the concluding line contains the very same form of ex- 
pression as that of one of the verses in Hardiknute, descriptive of the field of 
battle :— 
* Aft have I ridden through Stirling town, 
In the wind both and the rain ; 
But I ne’er rade through Stirling town, 
Ne'er to return again.”’ 
* Ne’er to return again” and “Ne’er to arise again,” are two coins from the 
same mould of thought. There is likewise a ballad entitled Guilderoy, belong- 
ing evidently to the same school, or which has at least passed through the same 
alembic, though this has been already acknowledged by at least one editor 
















PETRARCH AND LAURA. 
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( Continued.) 

He went to Parma on his way back to Avignon ; the roads were ; 
war was raging in the country. His friend Azzo had refused to perform the 
poate he made to Lucchino Visconti, by whose intervention he had obtained 

is dominion, which he was to retain for five years, and then resign. Azzo he 
found had taken refuge with Mastino deTla Scala, at Verona; cal he embarked 
on the Po for that city. His friends hastened him forward to Avignon ; some 
by telling him how often the pope had made inquiries about him ; and others 
that Laura looked melancholy. On his return, Clement offered him the apos. 
tolie secretary : it was a very laborious one, and was declined 

ra, pleased by his return to her, was for a time less rigorous. Within 

the year, Charles of Luxemburg, soon after made emperor, went to Avignon. 
Knowing the celebrity of Laura, and finding her at a ball, he went up to her 
and kissed her forehead and her eyes. ‘ This sweet and strange action,” says 
her lover, “filled me with envy.” Surely, to him at least, the sweetness must 
have been somewhat less than the strangeness. She was now indeed vergi 
on her fortieth year ; but love is forgetful of arithmetic. The following sum. 
mer, Francesco for the first time visited his only brother Gherardo, who had 
taken the monastic habit in the Chartreuse of Montrieu. On his return he went 
to Vaucluse, where he composed a treatise ‘‘ De Otio Religiosorum,” which he 
presented to the monastery. 

Very different thoughts and feelings now suddenly burst upon him. Among 
the seventeen who accompanied him in the deputation, inviting the Pope to 
Rome, there was another beside Petrarca, chosen for his eloquence. It was 
Cola Rienzi. The love of letters and the spirit of patriotism united them in 
friendship. This extraordinary man, now invested with power, had driven the 
robbers and assassins, with their patrons the Orsini and Colonnas, out of Rome, 
and had established (what rarely are established together) both liberty and or- 
der. The dignity of tribune was conferred on him; by which title Petrarca 
addressed him, in a letter of sound advice and earnest solicitation. Now the 
bishop of Lombes was dead he little feared the indignation of the other Colon- 
nas, but openly espoused and loudly pleaded the cause of the resuscitated com- 
monwealth. The cardinal was probably taught by him to believe that, by his 
influence with Rienzi, he might avert from his family the disaster and disgrace 
into which the mass of the nobility had fallen. “ No family on earth,” says he, 
‘* is dearer to me ; but the republic, Rome, Italy, are dearer.” 

He took leave of the prelate, with amity on both sides undiminished ; he al- 
so took leave of Laura. He could not repress, he could not conceal, he could 
not moderate his grief, nor could he utter one sad adiew. A look of fondness 
and compassion followed his parting steps; and the lover and the beloved were 
separated for ever. He did not think it ; else never could he have gone ; but 
he thought a brief absence might be endured once more, rewarded as it would 
be with an accession to his glory : and precluded from other union, in his glory 
Laura might participate. 

Retired, and thinking of her duties and her home, sat Laura ; not indifferent 
to the praises of the most celebrated man alive (for her heart in all its regions 
was womanly) but tepidly tranquil, or moved invisibly, and retaining her purity 
amidst the uncleanly stream that deluged Avignon. We may imagine that 
she sometimes drew out, and unfolded on her bed, the apparel long laid apart 
and carefully preserved by her, in which she first had captivated the giver of 
her immortality ; we may imagine that she sometimes compared with him an illit- 
erate, coarse, morose husband ; and perhaps a sigh escaped her, and perhaps a 
tear, as she folded up again the cherished gown = wore on that Good-Friday. 

On his arrival at Genoa, Petrarca heard of the follies and extravagances com- 
mitted by Rienzi, and instead of pursuing his journey to Rome, turned off to 
Parma. Here he learnt that the greater part of the Roman nobility, and many 
of the Colonnas, had been exterminated by order of the tribune. Unquestiona- 
bly they had long deserved it ; but the exercise of such prodigious power un. 
settled the intellects of Rienzi. In January the poet left Parma for Vienna, 
where, on the 25th (1348), he felt the shock of an earthquake. In the prece- 
ding month a column of fire was observed above the pontifical palace. After 
these harbingers of calamity came that memorable plague, to which we owe 
the immortal work of Boccacio; a work occupying the next station, in conti- 
nental literature to the “ Divina Commedia,” and displaying a great variety of 
powers. The pestilence had now penetrated into the northern parts of Italy, 
and into the southern of France; it had ravaged Marseilles: it was raging in 
Avignon. Petrarca sent messenger after messenger for intelligence. Their 
return was tardy ; and only on the 19th of May was notice brought to him that 
she had departed on the 6th of April, at six in the morning ; the very day, the 
very hour, he met her first. Beloved by all about her for her gentieness and 
serenity, she expired in the midst of relatives and friends. But did never her 
eyes look round for one who was away! And did not love, did not glory tell 
him, that in that chamber he might at least have died ? 

Other friends were also taken from him. Two months after this event he lost 
Cardinal Colonna ; and then Sennuccio del Bene, the depository of his thoughts 
and the interpreter of Laura’s. 

The Lord of Mantua, Lui Gonzaga, had often invited him to his court, and 
he now accepted the invitation. From this residence he went to visit the ham. 
let of Pietola, formerly Andes, the birthplace of Virgil. At the cradle of her 
illustrious poet the glories of ancient Rome burst again upon him; and, hear. 
ing that Charles of Luxemburg was about to cross the Alps, he addressed to 
him an eloquent exhortation, ‘ De pacificanda Italia.” After three years the 
emperor sent him an answer. The testy republican may condemn him, as 
Dante was condemned before, for inviting a stranger to become supreme in 
Italy ; but how many evils would this step have obviated! Recluses, and 
idlers, and often the most vicious, had been elevated to the honours of demi- 
gods ; and incense had been wafted before the altar, among the most solemn 
rites of religion, to pilferers and impostors. As the Roman empire, with all the 
kingdoms of the earth, was sold under the spear by the Praetorian legion, so 
now, with title-deeds more defective, was the kingdom of Heaven knocked 
down to the highest bidder. It was not a desire of office and emolument, it 
was a love of freedom and of Roman glory, which turned the eyes of Petrarca, 
first in one quarter, then in another, to seek for the deliverance and regenera- 
tion of his native land. . 

No preferment, no friendship, stood before this object. In the beginning he 
exhorted Rienzi to the prosecution of his enterprise, and augured its success. 
But the vanity of the tribune, like Bonaparte’s, oy pee his ruin. Both 
were so improvident as to be quite unaware, that he who continues to play at 
double or quits must at last lose all. Rienzi, different from that other, was 
endowed by nature with manly, frank, and generous sentiments. Meditative 
but communicative, studious but accessible, he would have followed, we may 
well believe, the counsels of Petrarca, had they been given him personally.— 
Cautious but not suspicious, severe but not vindictive, he might perhaps have 
removed a D’Enghien by the axe, but never a L'Ouverture by famine. He 
would not have banished, he would not have treated with insolence and — 
nity, the greatest writer of the age, from a consciousness of inferiority in intel- 
lect, as that other did in Madame de Stael. With that other, similarity of 
views and sentiments was no bond of union: he hated, he maligned, he perse- 
cuted, the wisest and bravest v-ho would not serve his purposes ; patriotism was 
a ridicule, honour was an insult to him, and veracity a reproach. The heart of 
Rienzi was not insane. Instead of ordering the murder, he would have con- 
demned to the gallows the murderer of such aman as Hofer. In his impetuous 
and eccentric course he carried less about him of the middle ages, than the 
pestilent meteor that flamed forth in ours. Petrarca had too much wisdom, 
too much virtue, to praise or countenance him in his pride and insolence ; but 
his fall was regretted by him, and is even still to be regretted by his country. 
It is indeed among the greatest calamities that have befallen the human race, 
condemned for several more centuries to lie in chains and darkness. 

In the year of the jubilee (1350) he went again to Rome. | Passing through 
Florence, he there visited Boccaccio, whom he had met at Naples. Vhat was 
scarcely an acquaintance grew rapidly into friendship ; and this friendship, 








Upon the whole then, there appear good grounds for believing that a poetess 
of remarkable genius, graceful in thought and language, capable alike of striking 


heroic tones and of melting the heart with those of gentle affection, existed at | 
It describes a voyage undertaken in winter to bring | the beginning of the last century, but who has never hitherto been distinguished 


home the king of Norway's daughter as a bride to the king of Scots, and which | as more than the writer of one piece, although she probably wrote many. One 


ends in the destruction of the vessel and all on board on the return. 


Percy by some of his Scottish correspondents in 1763. It was inserted in the 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, and has since been reprinted in every col- 
lection of Scottish ballads, generally with the affirmation, that it is one of the 
oldest compositions of the kind which we have, a notion for which there is abso- 
lutely no foundation but the remoteness of the time referred to in the ballad 
itself. In reality, this poem bears on the face of it no genuine mark of ant 

quity: the fact of hats, high-heeled shoes, and fans, being aliuded to in it, af 





* A collection of her Poems and songs, many of which are of great merit, has been | stave of life ix 


published by Mr. Patrick Maxwell of Edinburgh See Journal, No. 550 


t Second daughter of Sir Charles Halket of Pitferran ; born in 1677 married in 1496 | composition has 


to Sir Heary Wardlaw of Pitreavie ; died in 17297 
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i Endure no robbers, 
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She is buried in the church of Dun- | give additional sanctification to the fane of Dunfermline, already glorified 


No copy of | character marks all the pieces which I now attribute to her—the by the other 
this ballad can be found to have existed before one which was sent to bishop | 


sex inimitable delicacy of the feminine mind; and this is one strong general 
additional proof of the hypothesis. It is an inferior, but not altogether frivolous 
| point of general resemblance, that they were all moreover, presented in an af- 
| fectedly ancient orthography. Lady Wardlaw may be presumed to have had all 


that love for the old traditionary poetry of her country which Burns and Scott 
felt so keenly ; and, like them, she delighted to tune her harp to the wild old 
j minstrel key, and (to use a fine image of Allan Cunningham) glide like a re- 


| freshing dew into the fading 


bright again 


flowers of ancient minstrelsy, and make them all 
It is, indeed, painful to think of such a genius passing from the 
1 such periect obscurity, that her very connexion with her own 
become a matter of doubt Let her bones, however, be held to 

by t 
eforth let her name be restored to the list of thos: 
soil whom Scotland delightet hoho tnour, 
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remains of Bruce; and hen 
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honourable to both, lasted throughout life, unbroken aod undiminished. Both 
were eloquent, both richly endowed with fancy and imagination ; but Petrarca, 
who had incomparably the least of these qualities, had a readier faculty of in- 
| vesting them with verse, in which Boccaccio, fond as he was of poetry, ill suc- 
| ceeded. There are stories in the ‘‘ Decameron” which require more genius to 
conceive and execute than all the poetry of Petrarca, and indeed there is in 
Boccaccio more variety of the mental powers than in any of his countrymen, 
greatly more deep feeling, greatly more mastery over the human heart, than in 
| any other but Dante. Honesty, manliness, a mild and social independence, 
rendered him the most delightful companion, and the sincerest friend. 
Petrarca, on his road through Arezzo, was received with all the honours due 
to him, and among the most elicate and acceptable to a man of his sensibility 
was the attendance of the principal inhabitants in a body, who conducted him 
to the house in which he was born, showing him that no alteration had been 
rmitted to be made in it. Padua was the place to which he was going: on 
Cis arrival he found that the object of his visit, Giovanni da Carrara, had been 


he | murdered : nevertheless, he remained there several days, and then proceeded 


to Venice. Andrea Dandolo was doge; and war was about to break out be- 
tween the Venetians and the Genoese. Petrarca, who always wished -_ 
anxiously the concord and unity of the Italian States, wrote a letter to Dando, 
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powerful in reasoning and eloquence, dissuading bim from hostilities. The 
poet on this ccvndia cheered himself more provident than the greatest states. 
man of the age. On the sixth of April, the third anniversary of Laura's death, 
a message was conveyed to him from the republic of Florence, restoring his 
rty and bis rights of citizen. Unquestionably he who brought the mes- 
sage counselled the measure, and calculated the day ; Boccaccio again embraced 
Petrarca. : 

It was also proposed to establish a university at Florence, and to nominate 
the illustrious poet its rector. Declining the office, he returned to Vancluse, 
but soon began to fancy that his duty called him to Avignon. Rome and all 
Italy swarmed with robbers. Clement, from the bosom of the Vicomtesse de 
Turenne, consulted with the cardinals on the means of restoring security to 
his dominions. Petrarca, too, was consulted, and, in the most elaborate and 
most eloquent of his writings, he recommended the humiliation of the nobles, 
the restoration of the republic, and the enactment of equal laws. 

The people of Rome, however, had taken up arms again, and had elected for 
their chief magistrate Giovanni Cerroni. The privileges of the popedom were 
left untouched and unquestioned ; not a drop of blood was shed ; property was 
secure ; tranquility was established. Clement, whose health was declining, 
acquiesced. Petrarca, disappointed before, was reserved and silent. But his 
justice, his humanity, his gratitude, were called into action elsewhere. 

Ten years had elapsed since his mission to the court of Naples. The king, 
Andreas, had been assassinated ; and the queen, Giovanni, was accused of the 
crime. Andreas had alienated from him all the Neapolitans, excepting the 
servile, which in every court form a party, and in most a majority. Luigi of 
Taranto, the queen’s cousin, loved her from her childhood, but left her at that 
age. Graceful and gallant as he was, there is no evidence that she placed too 
implicit and intimate a confidence in him. Never has any great cause been 
judged with less discretion by posteri'y. The pope, to whom she apyeeled in 
person, and who was deeply interested in her condemnation, with all the car- 
dinals and a!] the judges, unanimously and unreservedly acquitted her of parti- 
cipation, or connivance, or knowledge. Giannone, the most impartial and tem- 

rate of historians, who neglected no sources of information, bears testimony 
in her behalf. Petrarca and Boccaccio, men abhorrent from every atrocity, 
never mention her but with gentleness and compassion. The writers of the 
country, who were nearest to her person and ber times, acquit her of all com- 

licity. Nevertheless, she has been placed in the dock by the side of Mary 
Stuart. It is as certain that Giovanna was not guilty ag that Mary was. She 
acknowledged before the whole pontifical court her hatred of her husband ; and 
in the simplicity of her heart, attributed it to magic. How different was the 
magic of Othello on Desdemona! and this too was believed. 

If virtuous thoughts and actions can compensate for an irrecoverable treasure 
which the tomb encloses, surely now must calm and happiness have returned 
to Petrarca’s bosom. Not only had he defended the innocent and comforted 
the sorrowfu!, in Giovanna, but, with singular care and delicacy he reconciled 
two statesmen whose disunion would have been ruinvus to her government ; 
Acciajoli and Barili. Another generous action was now performed by him, in 
behalf of a man by whom he, and Rome, and Italy, had been deceived. Rienzi, 
after wandering about for nearly four years, was cast into prison at Prague, and 
then delivered up to the Pope. He demanded to be judged according to law, 








which was refused. The spirit of Petrarca rose up against this injustice, and | 


he addressed a letter to the Roman people, urging their interference. They 
did nothing. But it was believed at Avignon that Rienzi, the correspondent 
and friend of Petrarca, was not only an eloquent and learned man, but, what 
Petrarca had taught the world to reverence, a poet. This caused a relaxation 
in the severity of his confinement, subsequently his releasa, and ultimately his 
restoration to power. 

Again the office of apostolic secretary was offered to Petrarca; again he 
declined it; again he retired to Vaucluse. Clement died; Innocent was 
elected ; so illiterate and silly a creature, that he touk the poet for a wizard, 
because he read Virgil. It was time to revisit Italy. Acciajoli had invited 
him to Naples, Dandolo to Venice ; buthe went toneither. Giovanni Visconti, 
archbishop of Milan, had succeeded his brother Lucchino in the sovereignty.— 
Clement, just before his decease, sent a nuncio to him, ordering him to make 
choice between the temporal and spiritual power. The duke-archbishop made 
no answer; but on the next Sunday, after celebrating pontifical mass in the 
cathedral, he took in one hand a crosier, in the other a drawn sword, and “ Tell 
the Holy Father,” said he, ‘here is the spiritual, here the temporal: one de. 
fends the other.” Innocent was unlikely to intimidate a prince who had thus 
defied his predecessor. Giovanni Visconti was among the most able statesmen 
that Italy has produced; and Italy has produced a greater number of the 
/ aaang than all the rest of the universe. Genoa, reduced to extremities by 

Jenice, had thrown herself under his protection ; and Venice, although at the 
head of the Italian league, guided by Dandolo, and flushed with conquest, 
felt herself unable to contend withhim. Visconti, who expected and feared the 
arrival of the emperor in Italy, assumed the semblance of moderation. He 
engaged Petrarca, whom he had received with every mark of distinction and 
affection, to preside in a deputation with offers of peace to Dandolo. The doge 
refused the conditions; and Visconti lost no time in the prosecution of hostili- 
ties. ‘These were so successful, that Venice was in danger of falling; and 
Dandolo died of a broken heart. In the following month died also Giovanni 
Visconti. The emperor Charles, who had deceived the hopes of the Venetians 
by delaying to advance into Italy, now crossed the Alps, and Petrarca met him 
at Mantua. Finding him, as usual, wavering and avaricious, the poet soon left 
him, and returned to the nephews and heirs of Visconti. He was induced by 
Galeazzo to undertake an embassy to the emperor. III disposed as was Charles 
to the family, he declared that he had no intention of carrying his arms into 
Italy. On this occasion he sent to Petrarca the diploma of Count Palatine, in 
a golden box, which golden box the Count Francesco returned to the German 
Chancellor; and he made as little use of the title. 

He now settled at Garignano, a villagefthree miles from Milan, to which resi- 
dence he gave the name of Linterno, from the villa of Scipio, on the coast of 
Naples. fond as he was of the great and powertul, he did not always give 
them the preference. Capra, a goldsmith of Bergamo, enthusiastic in admira- 
tion of his genius, invited him with earnest entreaties to honour that city with 
a visit. On his arrival, the governor and nobility contended which should 
perform the offices of hospitality toward so illustrious a guest : but he went at 
once to the house of Capra, where he was treated by his worthy host with 
princely magnificence, and with delicate attentions which princely magnificence 
often overlooks The number of choice volumes in the library, and the conver- 
sation of Capra, were evidences of a cultivated understanding and a virtuous 
heart. In the winter following (1359) Boccaccio spent several days at Linter- 
no, and the poet gave him his Latin Eclogues in his own hand-writing. On 
his return to Florence, Boccaccio sent his friend the “ Divina Commedia,” 
written out likewise by himself, and accompanied with profuse commenda- 
tions. 

Incredible as it may appear, this noble poem, the glory of Italy, and admit- 
ting but one other in the world to a proximity with it, was wanting to the 
library of Petrarca. His reply was cold and cautious ; the more popular man, 
it might be thought, took umbrage at the loftier. He was jealous even of the 
genius which had gone by, and which bore no resemblance to his own, except- 
ing in the purity and intensity of love ; for this was a portion of the genius in 
both. He was certainly the very best man that ever was a very vain one : and 
vanity has a better excuse for itself in him than in any other, since none was 
more admired by the world at large, and particularly by that part of it which 
the wisest are most desirous to conciliate, turning their wisdom in fall activity 
tu the elevation of their happiness. Laura, it is true, was sensible of little or 
no passion for him ; but she was pleased with his: and stood like a beautiful 
Cariatid of stainless marble, at the base of an image on which the eyes of Italy 
were fixed. 

Petrarca, like Boccaccio, regretted at the close of his life, not only the plea- 
sure he had enjoyed, but also the pleasure he had imparted to the world. Both 
of them, as their mental faculties were diminishing, and their animal spirits 
were leaving them apace, became unconscious how incomparably greater was 
the benefit than the injury done by their writings. In Boccaccio there are cer- 
tain tales so coarse that modesty casts them aside, and those only who are irre- 
parably contaminated can receive any amusement from them. But in the 
Soccer part, what truthfulness, what tenderness, what joyousness, what purity. 

heir levities and gaieties are like the harmless lightnings of a summer sky in 
the delightful regions they were written in. Petrare?, with a mind which bears 
the same proportion to Boccaccio’s as the Sorga bears to the Nile, has been the 
solace of many sad hours to those who probably were more despondent. It 
may be that, at the time when he was writing some of his softest and sorrowful 
complaints, his dejection was caused by dalliance with another, far more indul- 
gent than Laura. But his ruling passion was ungratified by her; therefore 
she died unsung, and, for aught we know to the contrary, unlamented. He 
had forgotten what he had declared in Sonnet 17. 


E, se di lui forse altra donna spera, 
Vive in speranza debole e fallace, 
Mio, perche sdegno cid ch’ a voi dispiace, &c. 
If any other hopes to find 
at love in me which you despise, 
Ah! let her leave the hope behind 
I hold from all what you alone should prize. 


It can only be said that he ceased to be a Visionary ; and we ought to rejoice 


2hat an inflammation of ten years’ recurrence sank down into a regular fit, and | 














settled in no vital part. Yet we cannot bat wish that he been as zealous 
in giving instrection and counsel to his only son, a youth whom he 

in Nae ene See Sete Cee 
in giving it to princes, emperors, and s, who exhibited i 

prt sire. While he was at his ville of Literes, the ss hn youth robbed 
the house in Milan, and fied. We may reasonably suppose that home had be- 
come irksome to him, and that neither the eye nor the heart of a father was over 
him. Giovanni was repertant, was forgiven, and died. 

The tenderness of Petrarea, there is too much reason to fear, was at all times 
concentrated in self. A nephew of his early patron, Colonna, in whose house 
he had spent many happy hours, was now deprived of house and home, and 
being reduced to abject poverty, had taken refuge in Bologna. He had surely 
great reason to complain of Petrarca, who never in his journeys to and fro had 
visited or noticed him, or, rich as he Was in beretices by the patronage of his 
family, offered him any succor. This has been excused by Mr. Campbell. It 
may be short of turpitude ; but it is farther, much farther, from generosity and 
from justice. Never is mention made by him of Laura's children, whom he 
must have seen with her, and one or other of whom must have noticed with the 
pure delight of unsuspicious childhood, bis fond glances at the lovely mother 
Surely io all the years he was devoted to Laura, one or other of her children 
grieved her by ill-health, or perhaps by losing it; for virtue never set 
a mark on any door that sickness and sorrow must not enter. But Petrarca 
thought more about her eyes than about those tears that are usually the inheri- 
tance of the brightest, and may well be supposed to have said, in some inedited 
canzone, 





i 


What care I what tears there be, 
If the tears are not for me ! 


His love, when it administered nothing to his celebrity, was silent. Of his 
two children, a son and a daughter, not a word is uttered in any of his verses. 
How beautifully does Ovid, who is thought in general to have been less tender, 
and was probably less chaste, refer to the purer objects of his affection ! 


Unica nata, mei justissima causa doloris, &c. 


Petrarca’s daughter lived to be the solace of his age, and married happily. 
Boccaccio, in the most beautiful and interesting letter in the whole of Petrar- 
ca’s correspondence, mentions her kird reception of him, and praises her beauty 
and demeanour. Even the unhappy boy appears to have been by nature of 
nearly the same character. According to the father's own account, his disposi- 
tion was gentle and tractable; he was modest and shy, and abased his eyes 
before the smart witticisms of Petrarca, on the defects his own uegligence had 
caused. A parent should never excite a blush, nor extinguish one. 

Domestic cares bore indeed lightly on a man perpetually busy in negotiations. 
He could not but despise the emperor, who yet had influence enough vver him 
to have brought him into Germany. Bot bands of robbers infested the road, 
and the plague was raging in many of the intermediate cities. It had not 
reached Venice; and there he took refuge. Wherever he went, he carried a 
great part of his library with him; but he found it now more inconvenient than 
ever, and therefore he made a present of it to the republic, on condition that it 
neither should be sold nor separated. It was never sold, it was never separa- 
ted; but it was suffered to fall into decay, aud not a single volume of the col- 
lection is now extant. While he was at Verona, his friend Boccaccio made 
him another visit, and remained with him three summer months. The plegue 
deprived him of Lelius, of Socrates, and of Barbato Among his few surviving 
friends was Philip de Cabassoles, now patriarch of Jerusalem, to whom he had 
promised the dedication of his treatise on * Solitary Life,”’ which he began at 
Vaucluse. 

Urban V., successor tu Innocent, designed to reform the discipline of the 
church ; and Petrarca thought he had a better chance than ever of seeing its 
head at Rome. Again he wrote a letter on the occasion, learned, eloquent, 
and enthusiastically bold. Urban had perhaps already fixed his determination, 
Despite the remonstrances on the side of the French king, and of intrigues on 
the side of the cardinals, whose palaces and mistresses must be left behind, he 
quitted Avignon on the 30th of April, 1367, and after a stay of four months at 
Viterbo, entered Rome. Before this event Petrarca had taken into his house, 
and employed as secretary, a youth of placid temper and sound understanding, 
which he showed the best disposition to cultivate. His name was Giovanni da 
Malpighi, better known afterward as Giovanni da Ravenna. He was admitted 
to the table, to the walks, and to the travels of his patron, enjoying far more 
of his kindness and affection, than at the same time of life, had ever been be 
stowed upon his son. Petrarca superintended his studies, and prepared him 
for the clerical profession. Unexpectedly one morning this youth entered his 
study, and declared he would stay no longer in the house. In vain did Petrar 
ca try to alter his determination ; neither hope nor fear moved him: and noth- 
ing was left but to accompany him as far as Venice. Giovanni would see the 
tomb of Virgil: he would visit the birthplace of Ennius: he would learn Greek 
at Constantinople. He went however no farther than Pavia, where Petrarca 
soon followed him, and pardoned his extravagance. 

Pope Urban had no sooner established the holy see at Rome again, than he 
began to set Italy in a flame, raising troops in all quarters, and directing them 
against the Visconti. The emperor too in earnest had resolved on war. But 
Bernabo Visconti, who knew his avarice, knew howto divert his arms. He 
came into Italy, but only to lead the pope’s palfrey and to assist at the em- 
press's coronation. Urban sent an {invitation to Peatrarca; and he prepared, 
although in winter, to revisit Rome. Conscious that his health was declining, 
he made his will. To the Lord of Padua he bequeathed a picture of the Vir- 
gin, by Giotto; and to Boceaccio fifty gold florins, for a cloak to keep him warm 
in his study. Such was his debility he could proceed no farther than Ferrara, 
and thought it best to return to Padua. For the benefit of the air he settled 
in the hamlet of Arqua, where he built a villa, and where his daughter and her 
husband Francesco di Brossano, came to live with him. Urban died, and was 
succeeded by Gregory XI., who would have added to the many benefices held 
already by Petrarca: and the poet in these his latter days was not at all averse 
to the gifts of fortune. His old friend the bishop of Cabassoles, now a cardi- 
nal, wasjsent as legate to Peragia: Petrarca was desirous of visiting him, and 
the rather as the prelate’s health was declining; but before his own enabled 
him to undertake the journey, he had expired. 

One more effort of friendship was the last reserved forhim. Hostilities broke 
out between the Venetians and Francesco da Ferrara, aided by the king of 
Hungary, who threatened to abandon his cause unless he consented to terms of 
peace. Venice now recovered her advantages, and reduced Francesco to tho 
most humiliating conditions. He was obliged to send his son to ask pardon of 
the republic. ‘Io render this less intolerable, he prevailed on Petrarca to ac- 
company the youth, and to plead his cause before the senate. Accompanied 
by a numerous and a splendid train, they arrived at the city ; audience was 
granted them on the morrow. But fatigue and illness so affected Petrarca 
that he could not deliver the speech he had prepared. Among the many of his 
compositions which are lost to us, is this oration. Happily there is preserved 
the friendly letter he wrote to Boccaccio on his return; the last of his writings. 
During the greater part of his lifetime, though no less zealous than Boccaccio 
himself in recovering the works of the classics, he never had read the “ Divina 
Commendia ;” nor, until this period of it, the ** Decameron ;” the two most 
admirable works the continent has produced from the restoration of learning to 
the present day. Beccaccio, who pad given him the one, now gave him the 
other. In his letter of thanks for it, he excuses the levity of his friend in some 
places, attributes it to the season of life in which the book was written, and 
relates the effect the story of Griseldis had produced, not only on himself, but 
on another of less sensibility. He even learnt it by heart, that he might recite 
it to his friends ; and he sent the author a Latin translation of it. Before this, 
but among his latest compositions, he had written an indignant answer to an 
unknown French monk, who criticised his letter to Urban, and spoke contempt- 
uously of Rome and Italy. Monks generally know at what most vulnerable 
part to aim the dagger; andthe Frenchman struck Petrarca between his vanity 
and his patriotism. A greater mind would have looked down indifferently on 
a dwarf assailant, and would never have lifted him up, even for derision. The 
most prominent rocks and headlands are most exposed to the elements; but 
those which can resist the violence of the storms are in little danger from the 
corrosion of the limpets. 

On the 18th of July, 1374, Petrarce was found in his library, his brow upon 
a book he had been reading ; he was dead. 

There is no record of any literary man, or perhaps of any man whatsoever, to 
whom such honours, honours of so many kinds, and from such different quar. 
ters and personages, have been offered. They began io his early life; and we 
are walking at this hour in the midst of the procession. Few travellers dare to 
return from Italy until they can describe to the attentive ear and glistening eye, 
the scenery of the Euganean hills. He who has loved truly, and, above all, he 
who has loved unhappily, approaches, as holiest altars are approached, the cen- 
otaph on the little columns at Arqua. 

° . . . 
Nothing he ever wrote is so tender as a reproach of Laura's, after ten years, 


admiration,—“ You are soon grown tired of loving me!” He replied— 


Io non fui d’amor voi lassato unquanco, &c. 


There is poetry in Petrarca which we have not yet adverted to: such as 
“Fiamma del ceil,” “ L’ avara Babilonia,” “Fontana di dolor.” The vol- 
umes close with the “Trionfi.” The first, as we might have anticipated, is “ Il 
Trionfo d’Amore.”’ The poem is a vile one, stuffed with proper names 
The “Triumph of Chastity” is shorter, as might also be anticipated, and not 




















At the close, Love meets 

captive, and carries him in triumph the virgins 

brated for pority and constancy. The “ Triumph of Death” follows. 

ohebo. truly admirable wy het wa ehy pres Le pn 
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terrible in attitude and voice. She stops the festive sagen yrs arikes 
Laura. The poet now describes her last moments, and soft perder on 
in which she retains all her beauty. Inthe second part she comes to 

dream, holds out her hand, and invites him to sit by her on the bank of a rivulet 
under the shade of a beech and a laurel. Nothing in this most beautiful 
of languages, is so beautiful, excepting the lines of Dante on Francesco, as 
t e 


quite so fall of then. 


E quella man’ gia tanto desiata, 
A me, parlando ¢ sospirando, porse. 


Their discourse is upon death, which she tells him should be formidable 
to the wicked, aud assures him that the enjoyment she receives from it, is 
beyond any life has to bestow, He then asks her a question, which he 
had a right to ask her, and only in her state of purity and bliss. 


She sighed, and said, “ No; nothing could dissever 
My heart from thine, and nothing shall there ever. 
If, thy fond ardour to repress, 
I sometimes frown'd, (and how could | do less?) 
If now and then, my look was not benign, 
"Twas but to save my fame and thine. 
And, as thou knowest, when | saw thy grief, 
A glance was ready with relief.” 


re 
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Scarce with dry cheek 
These tender words | heard her speak. 

“ Were they but true!" | eried. She bent the head, 
Not unreproachfully, and said, 

* Yes, I did love thee; and whene'er 

I turn'd away my eyes, ‘twas shame and fear. 

A thousand times to thee did they incline, 

But sank before the flaine that shot from thine.” 


He who, the twentieth time, can read unmoved this canzone, never has 
experienced a love which could not be requited, and never has deserved @ 
happy one. 


REMINISCENCES OF A LIGHT DRAGOON. 
" THE ADVANCE. 
(Continued ) 

We marched that day some distance on the road to Nivelle, and arriving to- 
wards dark at a very pretty villago, we halted for the night in an orehard. 
There we remained the whole of the next day, cleaning our swords and accou- 
trements, which were covered with rust, and giving to our horses the rest and 
refreshment of which they stood sorely in need. As to our clothing, thet wae 
completely spoiled, and our boots we were obliged to cut from our legs, ere we 
could get them off But four and-twenty hours of repose and good feeding did 
wonders for us, and on the twentieth wo resumed our progress, in high » 
and very tolerable order. A succession of easy stages carried us to Catiaux, 
where we established ourselves in a pleasant morn waiting for the arrival of 
the pontoons and heavy artillery, which might be required to reduce the 
fortresses that lay in our front; and I am forced to say that the three days 
which we spent there were not wasted, Not far from our encampment lay 
a large village, which, on reconnoitering it, we found to be abandoned ; and 
as the foolish people had left all their effects behind them, we saw no rea- 
son why we should not save the camp-followers some trouble, by appropria- 
ting them to our own use. The consequence was, that our meals were not 
only abundant but sumptuous; fowls, geese, turkeys, ducks, pigs, rabbits, 
and flour and garden-stuff in abundance, furnished forth, with wine and beer, 
our daily tables ; and it would be injustice to all parties did I not add, that 
we dealt with them as those are wont to do who, having known what it is 
to fast by compulsion, take care, when the opportunity offers, to feast with 
hearty good will, 

It was my special delight to wander through the woods adjoining our en- 
campment alone ; on one of which occasions I encountered the Adjutant, who, 
after telling me that he had looked for me for some time, asked whether I 
could speak French. I was not without apprehension that something might 
have gone wrong, so | answered in the negative. Upon which he replied,— 

“Don’t you think you could get out a few words in that language, if you 
were paid an extra franc a day 1” 

**T dare say I could, sir,’ replied I, smiling. 

“Oh, I thought #0,” was the answer; “so come along with me.” 

I followed the Adjutant accordingly, awd found that I been selected to 
act as Serjeant in a Mounted Staff Corps, of which it would be the duty to 
protect the country people from ill usage, and to repreas, along the route of 
the army, every thing like plundering and violence. From each regiment in 
the brigade three men were chosen, over whom | was set; and the orders 
which I received were, that | should detach six, three on each flank, during 
the march, and myself bring up the rear, with the remaining three. We were 
not to act as executioners, nor yet as a Provost Guard, bot simply asa mili 
police—that is to say we were to arrest all persons whom we might find maraud- 
ing, and to hand them over to the Provost for punishment. And in order to 
make us known, as well as to ensure for us the respect of our fellow-soldiers, 
each man was supplied with a scarlet belt, which he was desired to pass over 
his right shoulder, and to regard as a badge of honourable distinction. 

It will readily be believed that I accepted the distinction thus proffered to 
me, thankfully, the more se as I found that it carried an addition of two france 
daily to my pay, and one franc to each of the men who were placed under me. 
Neither had I any cause to repent of the arrangement. On the contrary, I more 
than once found myself in a position to render essential service to the helpless, 
at the same time that I hindered my own people from doing wrong ; and of the 
first instance in which I came to exercise my authority, it may be as well if I 
give a brief account. 

The day after I received my appointment we marched ; and 1, obeying the 
instructions that had been communicated to me, dispersed two of my threes on 
each flank, and with the remaining triad brought up the rear. It might be 
about noon when we approached a house by the road side, from which 
table cries, as of guage in distress, proceeded. “ Serjeant,” exclaimed the 
colonel, who rode near me, ‘‘ do you hear that! go and see what is the mat- 
ter.” In an instant I called my men, and desiring them to dismount, left one 
in charge of the horses, while with the other two, sword in band, we entered. 
The house was full of Belgian dragoons, who had been plundering and ill-treat- 
ing the people at a great rate. I told them what my daty was, called 
them to surrender, compelled them to restore to the inhebitants the 
which they had taken, and made a dozen of them prisoners. The remainder 
fled through the back door, and we saw them no more. I cannot undertake to 
describe the gratitude of the poor people whose — , and in some instances 
more than their property, we thus preserved. Neit ve I power to tell how 
astonished the Belgians were, when they found themselves handed over to @ 
sort of power, which was marvellously rapid in the administration of justice. 
The whole of them were stripped on the instant, and received a dozen each—a 
salutary example—which taught the allies that they, not less than the English, 
would not by our wise and noble commanders be allowed to rate, with 
impunity, wrongs upon the innocent inhabitants of France, purely with 
the French government their own might be at war. j 

We halted that day about noon, not far from « gentleman's house, whieh I 
was ordered to protect, and where, with my comrades, | spent the night. 
Next morning, as a matter of course, the march was resumed. But exeept 
that we were joined at a large village, or rather town through which we passed 
by Louis X VILL. and his suite, there occurred i which it is 
to take especial notice. To be sure, the manner in which the people of the 
town received the king, whom but a few weeks previously they bad driven into 
banishment, was exceedingly characteristic. Triumphal arches and green 
boughs were erected at the head of the principal streets. Beside them stood 
the magistrates and leading men of the place, as well as a number of 
dressed maidens, who strewed flowers in the way of the royal party, and 
bouquets; while the air was rent with discordant shouts, from which no more 
could be gathered, than that the parties shouting were di to make the 
most of passing events as they occurred. But | must not omit to describe a 
scene which occurred in the same town, and in which I was myself an actor. 
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| have often thought of it since with amazement, and possibly my readers may 
think with me, that it was at least a strange one. . 

The brigade halted in this town for the night ; and I received a billet on @ 
particular house, to which, as may be supposed pamed by my comrade 
—I immediately repaired. We knocked at the front door, but nobody answer- 
ed, whereupon we made our way round te the rear, where, trying the latch, 
we ascertained that it was not fastened, and immediately entered. We found 
ourselves in a passage, from which, on am and left, two doorways 
One of these—that on the left—we tried, and were ushered into s apart- 
ment, where, before a table literally covered with gold comms and begs of money, 
sat a man, eogaged, as it seemed, in reckoning up the amount of his treasure. 
The creaking of the door upon its hinges seemed to have disturbed him, for he 
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instantly looked behind ; and the expressions of astonishment, fear, agony, and 
horror which passed in rapid succession over his countenance, I shall never for 
. He threw himself at once flat upon the table, stretching out his arms in 
“ vain effort to conceal his wealth : and then, in a tone of voice, which be- 
spoke the extent of his alarm, desired to be informed as to our wishes. I has- 
tened to assure him, that he had nothing to apprehend from us. | told him 
that we were English, not Prossians ; and the announcement at once relieved 
him so far, that he was able to demand the cavee of our intrusion ; and on my 
informing him, he hastened to tell us that we were heartily welcome. He o" 
treated us to go to the kitchen, where his housekeeper would take charge o 
us; and without so moch as pausing to ascerteim the amount of his eens 
treasure, we at once obeyed. He was a monstrous lucky fellow in having fallen 
into our hands rather than into those of any of the gallant allies that co opera 
ted with us. We gota good supper, and an excellent bed, but he retained 
his Napoleons, which, had some of Blucher's dragoons seen them, would have 
made their way probably to Proesia, at all events to Paris or ite environs. 
Up to the present point the British army seemed to have followed « route o 
its own. Our march of the next day brought us upon the track of the Pros- 
sians; and the contrast between our es ard theirs, was curious in the 
extreme. Our column passed, for example, about noon a large chateau, with 
a village attached ; and I and my men were sent, as a matter of course, to pro- 
tect both. Alas! we came too late 
Having wandered over this wretched place, and ascertained that our presence | 
was altogether useless, we mounted _— and rode on. Our route lay some 
what apart from that of the column and carried us towords a wood, on approach- 
ing which we were challenged by a peasant armed with a musket, and deter 
, a6 his bearing showed, to dispute our farther progress. I told bim what 
we were: upon which he instantly recovered his arms, and entreated us to) 
come forward. He became, indeed, our guide, and conducted us to an open 
e in the forest, wherein were collected the unfortunate fugitives from the | 
place which we had just abandoned. ‘There they were, men, women, and | 
chides, established in a sort of bivouac, whither, they had escaped with such 
little fragments of their property as the alarm of a moment had enabled (hem | 
to off. Poor things! they clustered round our saddle-bows, as if we had 
been guardian angels sent et them from further violence. They offered 
us all that they bad, which of course, we refused to accept, and gratefully lis- 
tened to our declarations, that, for the present at least, danger had passed a- 
way. I have the satisfaction of remembering that, at my suggestion, they | 
d up their effects on the instant, and went back to re-occupy the houses 
which our somewhat ferocious friends had driven them. 

We rode on, and in due time reached an eminence, just beyond which the | 
column had been directed to halt for the night. We pulled up on the summit, | 
to look round us, and saw, a little way removed from the line of march, another | 
village, in which the process of marauding was going on in full vigour Mul- | 
titudes of stragglers had broken in upon the inhabitants, who were fiteing © | 
every direction, pursued by their enemies. Jt was a shocking spectacle; and 
as in duty bound, I resolved to give it a far different character. I accordingly | 
commanded my party to draw swords, and down we went at full speed into the | 
heart of the village. The effect of our charge was marvellous: the plunder 
ers dropped the booty and fled in all directions. We rode after them, bela 
bouring them with the flats of our swords, and in five minutes had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that order was eutirely restored. It is an old aphorism, the 
truth of which all experience confirms, that good actions invariably bring their 
reward. Woe were not only thanked by the authorities of the place, but feasted 
and feted at the principal inn ; and we spent the night among these poor peo- 

eas merrily as those are wont to do whom their entertainers regard as special 

factors. 

In the same manner! continued my march, giving protection, wherever | 
and my party arrived, to the persons and property of all orders of Frenchmen, 
by whom we were uniformly treated as friends and preservers. Such services 
were not always unattended by personal risk ; and once, in particular, we owed 
Our preservation at least as much to our ingenuity, or presence of mind, as to 
the badges which we carried. We had observed a large mansion, removed by 
a considerable space from the wood, and judging that it would be regarded as | 
a prize by the marauders, we put spurs to our horses, and happily reached it 
ere any stragglers from the army could come up. I knocked at the door, which 
we found closed, but nobody answered: I knocked again, but still the signal 
was disregarded ; on which, having previously observed that all the stables 
were empty, and that not a living thing was to be seen on the premises, I came 
to the conclusion that the place was abandoned. Under this impression, | had 
already directed my men to remount for the purpose of proceeding elsewhere, 
when one of the upper windows opened, and a man, putting his head through, 
desired to be informed who we were. | replied that we were *' English police,” 
upon which he immediately entreated me to wait, and in a few seconds opened 
the door for our reception. He was an old gentleman, very venerable in his 
appearance, and full of alarm—as he might be—on account of his family end 

fects, and for his wife and two daughters, who were in the house with him; 
for he not unnaturally mistook us for Prussians, of whose mode of dealing, 
wherever they went, the ramour had already reached him. Finding, however, 
that our business was to protect, not to fleece him, his gratitude sets my powers 
of expressions at defiance ; and the ladies, who soon joined us, were to the full 
as lavish of their thanks as he. 

We had scarcely passed his threshhold, when a whole swarm of Belgians 
made their appearance, flocking up from a village which they had ond proces 
ed, and hastening to effect the same end at the chateau. | determined at once | 
to resist them; so, planting one of my men as a sentry at the door, [ drew the 
rest under cover, and quietly waited to meet the issue, be it what it might. On 
came the marauders as fast as they could run; and very angry as well as greatly 
surprised were they to find their further progress disputed by my sentinel. They 
peremptorily desired to know what our business was there; and some officers 
—of whom a good many bore them company—seemed resolute, in spite of the 
vidette, to force an entrance. Upon this I went out, and told them that we 
had been sent by the Commander-in Chief to take possession of the quarter, 
and that bis arrival there, with the staff of the army, was every moment ex- 
pected. The effect upon these gentlemen was marvellous : they repeated my 
tale to the men; geve the word to fall in; were obeyed with marvellous celer- 
ity, and marched off without doing the slightest damage to anything’ ‘Their 
departure relieved the old gentleman at once from all his anxiety, and induced | 
him to cast everything like disguise aside. About twenty peasants, well armed, | 
eame forth from their hiding-place. Horses, cattle, poultry, were in like man- 
oer released; and, in ten minutes, the chateau, with all the out-buildings at- | 
tached to it, gave signs of ample vitality and a very great abundance. We, of 
course, and our horses, were treated to our bearts’ content—besides receiving a 
warm invitation to visit the family again as often as opportunities might offer , 
and, finally, we did not quit the place till a thousand proofs had been afforded 
that, in the faithful discharge of the duties assigned to us, we had done real | 

service to those who greatly needed it. 

In this manner I continned my march, day by day gladdened by the thought | 
that I had been the means of preserving many an innocent family from wrong, | 
and many a village as wel! as chd‘eau from total destruction. At last the | 
head-quarters of the army reached Neuilly, where and around which an exten- 
sive encampment was formed. It was from the high grounds near the village | 
that I obtained my first view of Paris; and its gilded domes and spires, and | 
innumerable minarets, impressed me, as well as the prodigious extent of its | 
area, with sensations of profound admiration I acknowledge, too, that | 
thought, not without pity, of the state of public feeling as it must have then | 
operated in the city—where, from hour to hour, the advance of hostile columns | 
‘was anticipated, and men could count on no other result than that their streets 
would become the scenes of strife. Yet the halt which we made appeared to | 
promise better things, and the going and coming of frequent flags of truce told 
a tale of negotiations in progress. ‘To be sure, the horizon seemed at one time | 
entirely overcast ; for a corps of French troops, which occupied Montimarte, re- 
fused to fall back when required to do so, and were instantly attacked and 
driven from their positions by a portion of our infantry. But except on that | 
occasion, no fighting took place, though the outposts of the hostile armies 
well-nigh touched one upon the other, and on both sides the extreme of vigi- 
lance was by night and day exhibited. 

While we lay in this place, which, being of very limited extent, afforded but 
inadequate accommodation even to the head-quarter Staff, | found myself im- 
volved in a little adventure, of which, because of the interest which it excited 
in me at the moment, I may as well give some account. 

I was late of reaching Newilly—so late, indeed, that when I came up the 
place was crowded. I reported myself to the commanding officer, showing | 
that all was right, and received from him directions to pass the night in the 
streete—uniless, indeed, | should prefer crossing to Corbovie, which lay on the 
further side of the river. There would, however, be some risk attendant on 
this move, because the tri-color still floated from one of its public buildings, and 
the impression was, that the French had not yet withdrawn from the town. 
Not relishing, however, the prospect of a night spent in fasting and the open aur, 
I proposed to four of my people—Germans, be longing to a hussar regiment— 
that we should reconnoitre Corbovie together. 1 found them quite ready to 
share the enterprise with me, and towards the river-side we accordingly pro- 
ceeded. 

We found that the bridge was barricaded on both sides; though in both | 
barricades openings had been made suificiently large to admit of the passing of | 
aman and horse. We therefore rode through, when, leaving two of the men 
to keep guard at the farther side, I took the remaining two with myself, and | 























| with references to acknowledged English absurdities, political seemings, and 





advanced with great caution and deliberation towards the town. The first ob- 
ject that met our eyes, on approaching the main street, was a huge tri-colour 
flag, which waved over the barracks of the Chasseurs of the National Guard on 
an eminence hard by. As may be supposed, the vision had not the effect of 
rendering us less cautious ; nevertheless, on we went—ncitber seeing nor hear- 
ing anything. In fact, the town was deserted. We rode quite through—pass- 
ing wp by one street and returning by another—and then trotted off to make 
our comrades aware of how matters stood, and to join them with ourselves in 
our search after novelties. 

We looked out for some respectable cabaret, having made up our minds to 
establish there our head-quarters ; and had not gone far ere the well-known 
rign of the Bush informed us that our object was attainable. We knocked, but 
the signal was not regarded ; we entered, and saw that the house was as deso 
late as the street. A fire was burning on the hearth—the clock continued to 
go—on the counter there stood a jug half filled with wine—and in a cupboard 
we found a Join of- mutton cooked, with a well-dressed salad, both ready to be 
served up. We next examined the cellars, which were abundantly stocked 
with casks, all, as we ascertained by sounding them, full of wine. In a word, 
it was precisely the sort of domicile of which we were in search, and we made 
up our minds not to look farther. 

The next thing to be thought of was the accommodation of our horses, for 
which we were not slow in ascertaining that the cabaret could do nothing. I 
accordingly proceeded to the house adjoining, in the rear of which I found a 
stable, which, on examination, proved to be fitted up with half a dozen stalls, 
and abundantly stocked both with forage and Jitter. I threw the bridle over my 
mare's neck, and led her towards the door; but she snorted, tossed up her 
head, and in spite of both coaxing and punishment, refused to enter. ‘ There 
must be something uncommon here,” exclaimed I, as I seized a fork and ran in. 
To toss the litter about was but to obey the impulse of the moment, and there 
sure enough we found beneath the straw a French soldier, shot through the 
heart, dead as a stone, but fully accoutred. How he could have come there 
we were at a loss to conjecture. But a practical acquaintance with the events 
of war has a marvellous effect in stifling men’s sympathies on occasions like the 
present. We lifted the body in our arms, cast it into the river, and having 
made our horses comfortable in the stalls which they no longer refused to occu- 
py. we returned to the cabaret, nowise indisposed to act wii the san:c praise- 
worthy consideration towards ourselves 

We ate and drank merrily that night, but committed no excess: indeed, we 
could not divest ourselves of the suspicion that, after all, a snare might have 
been laid for us, and the same feeling of half anxiety which hindered us from 
lying down, operated, among other causes, to keep us sober. Once or twice, 
moreover, we went abroad, examining the houses near, and loitering at the 
corners of streets ; but not one sign of human life could we discover : the place 
was evidently deserted. Accordingly, when dawn came in, | rode across to 
Neuilly, where many of my comrades met me, and it was agreed among us 
that we should return in a body, and spend that day as I and my former com- 
panions had spent the last. I have nothing to relate of events that befel till | 
towards dusk, when, from my place beside the board, and surrounded by a 
dozen or more of the 11th, I saw a man peep in at the front door and instantly 
withdraw again. I sprang up, without speaking a word, and saw a poor French- 
man hovering about the threshold, who, not without manifest indications of 
alarm, told me that he was the master of the house. A sort of general expla- 
nation immediately followed. We offered to pay for the provisions which we 
had taken ; he positively refused to accept a sous; and telling us that his wife 
and daughter, and, indeed, all the rest of the inhabitants, were concealed in the | 
woods, whither they had fled, he went away at our request to assure them that 
we were English, not Prussians, and that they might return without scruple to 
their houses. A happy family was that, so soon as its several members found 
themselves settled once more under the shadow of their own roof, and the 
invaders, from whom they had fled, anxious rather to apologise for what was 
past than to inflict upon them or their property fresh injuries. Indeed the entire 
place appeared to change its character as house after house became tenanted, 
and the light-hearted owners betook themselves to their ordinary occupations. 
Norcan | pass on to other subjects without recording that the mutual good 
will that sprung up among us at the outset never suffered a moment’s interrup- 
tion. Throughout a space of nearly twelve months which I spent in or near 
Paris, | was always to my friend of the cabaret a welcome guest ; and I quitted 
him and his amiable wife and daughter, at last, not without marks of unatlected 
sorrow on both sides. 








CHANGE FOR THE AMERICAN NOTES. 


BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 


There is such a challenging tone mm the title of this volume, that we took it 
up with considerable reluctance ; but if the work be the production of an Amer- 
ican lady, she lacks either the gall or the penetration to repay her European | 
opponents in kind, and does not say half the evil of Englishmen which they say 
of themselves every day of their public and printing lives. When we question 
the truthfulness of the title-page, we may perhaps be hypercritical ; but we are 
influenced by the mternal evidence of the work itself. Of the facts of the case 
we know nothing; but most persuns, we imagine, on Jaying down the volume, 
would agree with us in thinking that it wants the ordinary characteristics of 
American authorship, and is far too much at home in the forms and fashions of 
cockney vulgarity, to have been written by a female. In fact, it is as like ma- 
gazine writing as style and mannerism can make it; and it is pervaded and 
penetrated in every page with scraps of plays and theatrical allusions, not in 
the closest keeping with the assumed sex and position of the author. 

The letters, accordingly, present a lively surface view of England, as it is 
seen in the streets and public resorts of the capital, interspersed at intervals 


social hypocrisies, by way of a Roland for Mr. Dickens’s Oliver (not Oliver | 
Twist.) These hits are truthful in the main, and good to be repeated, so long | 
as one honest man amongst us remains the dupe of the things exposed ; but 
they are wholly insufficient, either in matter or manner, to fill up the canvas, 
and to make out the effect of the position the writer has assumed. 

Atother circumstance that adds to the mystification of the reader, is the un- 
determined position of the author herself. On this point little or nothing is 
directly said ; but we gather that the lady has a friend and countrywoman who 





goes to court, and (what is more to the purpose) she addresses a correspondent 
at home who is represented as refined and accomplished. et at every page | 
she betrays an acquaintance with situations and circumstane:s go little in har- | 
modny with these pretensions, as, even in her own estimation, to need apology | 
or explanation. Thus she affords us a picture of the interior of a gin palace, 
prefaced by the statement that she was momentarily its inmate to escape the | 
attacks of an overdriven ox. Notwithstanding her alarm, however, she made | 
the most of her time, as the following extract will show :— 


“The places next in splendour to the drapers, are the gin stores. Although | 
spirituous liquors are so much cheaper with us, I believe the places where they 
ere sold are as numerous in London ;—over the door is generally a huge lamp ; | 
a sign to the customers, and the slaves of the lamp are very, very many in Lon- | 
don. The gas is in a wreath, or disposed in some fanciful way or other ; they | 
are called gin palaces; the casks containing the spirits are painted, and labelled 
‘Old Tom,’ ‘ The Rose of Life,’ ‘ Butter Gin,’ ‘ Cream o’ the Valley,’ ‘ Moun- 
tain Dew,’ etc. etc. Cockneys so dearly love the rural that they must thus | 
libe! roses and dews ; they must drink pastorally! * * Methinks! see you, 

very arch Julia, open your eyes and then your mouth—your eyes with won- | 
der, that I describe these things with the familiarity of an eye-witness, and 
your mouth with laughter, that my curiosity (how often have you twitted me | 
with it, mischievous that you are) had carried me such extraordinary lengths— | 
that it had carried me into a retail bar! But my introduction to the internal | 
worship of this great spirit—this too powerful spirit of strong drink—was acci- 
dental. * * Three poor women of the working class entered this gin palace 
whilst we waited. ‘ Please miss,’ said one to the smartly ringed and ringleted 
barmaid, ‘a quarten of the right sort, and a three-out.’ The spirit was sup- 
plied and gulped approvingly. ‘Money never was so dull,’ said the paymis- 
tress of the triv ; ‘1 can get none, aud have been forced to put my bed up my 
uncle’s flue.” The hearers were expressing their commisseration of this state 
of finances, when a drunken butcher rushed into the place, and we thought it 
better to face the furious brute than the imbruted man, and so left. I request. 
ed Mr. Wilderton to translate me the poor woman's speech into English. ‘It 
is English,’ laoghed he ‘ Translate it into American, then.’ ‘ The three-out 
glass,’ he explained, ‘ is one that contains a third of the measure purchased, so 
that the quarter of a pint fills owt three glasses ; the uncle’s flue, which you 
seem to think is some chimney in which the untidy woman had concealed her | 
bed, is the pawnbroler’s warehouse—the poor call the pawnbroker their uncle.’ 
God pity them, thought I, if they have no better kinsman. British travellers 
are Ingenious in detecting and collecting Americanisms; they are, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, ‘ genuine as imported,’ and they are imported from the | 
old country. I suppose we have ‘ my uncle’ and his ‘ flue’ in America by this 
time. 

Accident, indeed 
ship as this; br 


, like poverty, may lead even to such strange companion- 
it no casual study of life could, we imagine, have produced so 
finished a proficient in London slang as the writer shows herself,—for slang is 
the great staple of the run which flavours the whole book. Thus in the midst 
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| as their flowery ground? I think I never told you before, that in all, I su 


| fordshire hath coles digged out of the earth, and mines of iron. 
‘| more for their commoditie or hinderance, I leave to the inhabitants who doe or 






remarks 





of some very 
said that— 

“ The body hangs a certain time, and women say ‘how shocking,’ and 
‘how queer’ he looks ; and boys shout out, ‘ Did you ever ?’__« at a Guy" 

4 his mother know he's out!’ and casts are taken from his skull mi 
his carcass is buried within the prison walls, and his deeds recorded i aun 
pamphlets, for the edification of ingenious youth.” 5 P 

Agzin, in illustration of the buys of London (one of the not y 
sages in the volume which calls up our recollections of Punch) 
lowing anecdote :— 

“ A New England gentleman, miraculously thin, 
Launcelot Gobbo, used to be annoyed incessantly b 
consequences, he said, at one time threatened to be 
tite. *No go at the butcher's!’ said one boy. 
screamed another. _A third came close to him, and said softly, and as if in 
sympathy, ‘ I say, sir, there's werry cheap oysters down that ‘ere court !” 

The coincidences between our humorous friend's sallies and the remarks of the 
American lady are sometimes direct enough. Thas in the number of Punch 
published last week, there is a pleasant hoax on the picture gallery at the Pan- 
theon Bazaar, which is designated as contrived “ for promoting the sale of un 
sold pictures.” Of this place the American lady says (nearly totidem verbis) : 

“From Soho Square you may walk into long, and straight, and diversely 
paved Oxford Street—we called at a place called the Pantheon, once a thee. 
tre, now a bazaar; but much inferior to the one in Soho Square. ; There were 
a great many people sauntering about, and many pictures were hung up for sale 
and continued to hang, being seldom sold.” 

Another characteristic, as we have said, of this volume is 
tions, precisely those never out of the mouths of farce- 
behind the scenes ; and, somehow or other, the theatre is for ever brought for- 
ward in illustration or allusion. We are told, for instance, of a “ minor-theatre- 
looking personage,” and of Covent Garden and Dury Lane being familiar} 
termed ‘the garden” and “ the lane”—phrases narrowly confined to theatrical 
dependants, and the frequenters of cider-cellars, Garrick’s Heads, and the pub- 
lic houses in the vicinity of the thestres. ; 

In dwelling on this view of the work before us, 
such peculiarities being decidedly popular at present; and we are content to 
do so: for it would be disgracious on our parts to dispraise the book for not be- 
ing the thing we deprecate and detest. Had it accorded with its title, and 
beeo a really disparaging and insulting view of England, written in revenge of 
the many unjust and unnecessary attacks made on America by English travel- 
lers, it would have been decidedly mischievous. As it is, if we consider it as 
a genuine American work, it must be regarded as good-tempered and forbear- 
ing in its reproaches ; and if we take it as of home manufacture, it plays its 
part according to its conditions, and it will not be without its use, should it 
meet with one reader who will pause to ask himself what truth there is in its 
allegations. There is nothing in the work to prevent this inquiry—none of that 
irritatingly patronizing or objurgating tone with which travellers in America 
have too frequently blown the coals of nationai ill-will; and assuredly, should 
we ever be plunged into a fratricidal war with our own flesh and blood across 
the water, the British press will share much of the responsibility. Truth there 
may have been enough, in some things that have been said; but nations are 
not monsters, and man, wherever he is found, re-acts upon the circumstances 
in which he is placed, according to a common law. America has her vices 
and England has hers ; but in both cases it is the same human infirmity, the 
same reflections of ignorance and prejudice, upon circumstances ill understood, 
and therefore insurmountable. Of the prevalent error of attributing all evil 
things American to democracy, we spoke in our observations on the work of 
De Tocqueville. The truth is cleverly illustrated in the work before us. 

“Mr. Alison has added another name to the distinguished historians to whom 
Scotland has given birth. What would he now think of a French historian, 
who, writing in 1736, thus spoke of the Porteus execution !—‘ In the kingdom 
of Scotland the terrible spectacle has been frequently exhibited of late years of 
persons obnoxious to the majority being publicly hanged from dyers’ poles by 
the people.’ * * A philosophic historian, intrenched in his own views of 
democracy, hesitates not to quote such paragraphs as sufficient authority for a 
long series of dogmatic dissertations on the evils of republican institutions! 

Oh shame ! where is thy blush! 


Could not any one (you, dear Julia, with all your timidity, if you choose 
to try) do into history such premises and conclusions as these—History made 
Easy, thus—or, to speak after the fashion of the day, “ History for the Million,” 
thus :—‘ The evils and insecurity of monarchy are palpably evident, and the 
disloyalty and disaffection of the people of England cannot be doubted. 
Witness the frequently recurring attempts on the life of the Queen; fur- 
ther comment is needless.” Or thus:—** The appalling progress of crime 
and violence in this kingdom is but too apparent. We need scarcely allude to 
the names of Greenacre, Courvoisier, and Good, to show that no one can rest 
secure from midnight murder and disgusting mutilation.” Are the English 
disloyal! No. Are they a nation of murderers! is life so unsafe there that 
every individual, ere he or she retires to repose, must— 


on English execstions, | 


nfrequent 
we find the fol- 


though as huge a feeder as 
y these puerile pests; the 
serious, affecting his appe- 
‘Chops is riz—chops is!’ 


its theatrical quota- 
writers, or of danglers 


we probably favour its sale, 


> * 


See that the polish'd arms be primed with care, 

And drop the night-bolt : ruffians are abroad ! 
Is this so? Any American child would lisp—no; yet these inferences and 
conclusions are just as natural and right as those of Mr. Alison.” 

This is in the best spirit. 

Interspersed with the light and desultory matter, may be found occasional 
rema:ks of a more reflective character. The truth of the following, perhaps, 
struck us the more, because the same idea recently occurred to ourselves under 
the same circumstances,— 

‘There are a good many monuments in Kensal Green, and the ground is 
intersected with nice gravel walks, and many well-dressed parties were stroll- 
ing about (principally ladies) and chatting gaily as they watched the trains rash 
rapidly along the Great Western Railway—what a distance one hears their 
clatter! It has been said, ‘ In the midst of life we are in death ;’ but here the 
reverse seemed itculeated, for there were steam-carriages and cheerful idlers, 


| and man’s trim and careful hand everywhere, as who should say, ‘in the midst 


of death we are in life.’ ” 

What follows is more acrimonious, but still fair irony :— 

“ Greatly to my surprise, no fee was exacted as we entered; perhaps, if 
these death-gardens become fashionable promenades, the proprietors may 
charge for admittance ; there is plenty of precedents—why should their monu- 
ments be viewed gratuitously! Why should they not sell their fresh air as well 
se 
in all, places like these, as well as in the Zoologica! Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
etc. etc., are placed a number of painted boards containing respectful requests 
that the visitors will refrain from plucking the flowers, etc. How is this? Why, 
in so very civilized—l! beg their pardon, so very polished a community, are these 
constant prohibitions necessary! Recollect, flower-loving but never flower- 
stealing Julia, the rabble—the mere vulgar, are no frequenters of these 
scenes.” 

But we should never finish, were we to point out all our agreements and dis- 
agreements with the author. We have said that the work is lively, and (with- 
out pausing to identify the colours under which it marches) that in its matter 
there are some things to be seriously thought about :—as books go, now-a- 
days, this is praise —and with that we must take our leave.-— ond. Athenaum, 








SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE AT NIGHT. 


Many of our counties excel Staffordshire in those traits which, either for their 
beauty or their singularity, attract the attention of the traveller when viewed 
by day ; but perhaps none is more remarkable, more startling than this, when 
seen by night, especially the southern portion of the county. The whole face 
of the country seems to be on fire. A lurid glare speckles the scene around in 
a manner very inexplicable to one unacquainted with themineral character of the 
district. From Birmingham to Wolverhampton, from Stourbridge to Walsall, 
in whatever way we travel, by night, over the extreme southern portion of the 
county, appearances are presented which, if seen near London, would set all 
the Fire Brigade into activity. 

We are to look to the mines of coal and iron as the source of these peculi- 
arities. South Staffordshire is one of our richest and most valuable mineral 
districts. It possesses the ironstone which affords, by smelting, the metallic 
iron for our various uses, and it supplies the coal for the smelting. In the geo- 
logical maps of the county, the coal and iron district is marked out by some 
such limits as the following :—From Stourbridge and Halesowen in the south 

near the latter of which Shenstone’s residence of the Leasowes was situated) 


| to Rugley in the north, an elongated oval marks the region, the eastern boun- 


dary passing by Walsall, West Bromwich, and Smethwick ; and the western 
by Cannock, Wolverhampton, and Sedgeley. The district is perhaps twenty 
miles long, in a straight line, from north to south, and four or five in average 
width ; the southern half of this elongated oval has been the most extensively 
worked, Dudley, Tipton, Bilston, and Wednesbury being the centre of the 
busiest portion. 

Most of our old topographers and historians have more or less alluded to this 
region of coal and iron. Camden who is supposed to have travelled through 
Scuth Staffordshire about the year 1575, says of it :—‘* The south part of Staf- 
But whether 
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derstand it.” What Camden means by this is not very clear; 


except that he took rather a slighting and unfavourable view of that which has | of the district now under notice, may have remarked the huge cheerful blazing 


given wealth and influence to South Staffordshire. 


The records of the ironworks of Staffordshire go farther back than those re- | price which may well excite the envy of the Londoner: and we see the effects 


lating to coal. All our iron is now smelted with coal, or with coke uced 
therefrom ; but formerly wood-charcoal was believed to be the only fuel fitted 


for this purpose ; and this circumstance produced a remarkable effect on the | 


surrounding districts. Domes day-Book and other authorities state that large 
portions of South Staffordshire, and the neighbouring part of Warwickshire, 
were covered with wood; whereas at the present day the amount of wood is 


extremely small, the deficiency having been occasioned by the large use of | detached from the counties to which they nominally belong, that we may | children. It is generally believed that he 
wood charcoal in smelting the iron. A curious surmise has been offered as to | change our county three or four times in the course of a few miles’ walk. Bir-| with Lieut, Grant and the second of the deceased, whose name 
the changes which the iron smelting has produced in the districts near which it | mingham is in Warwickshire ; Oldbury and Halesowen in Shropshire ; Dudley | pired.—London paper 


is carried on. It is supposed that in early times the north-western parts of | 
Warwickshire, nearest to Staffordshire, were once covered with wood, and | 
were known by the name of Arden, froma British or Celtic word implying | 
Woodlands. There are still towns, such as Hampton in Arden and Henley in | 
Arden, which seems to support this supposition. The iron of Staffordshire 
required, for iis smelting, the wood of Warwickshire ; and thus the two meet, | 
as at a centre, at Birmingham, Dudley, Wednesbury, Tipton, and Walsall.— 
Birmingham is not itself situated in the iron district ; but occupying the margin | 
of the two regions just indicated, we arrive at something like a means of account- 
ing for the location of manufactures in metal in these quarters. 
In former times the iron-ore was not smelted on the spot where it was pro- 
cured, from the gradual exhaustion of the wood required for the charcoal em- 
ployed in the smelting. I was carried, partly on horses’ backs and partly by 
other means, to places more favourable for the smelting. But now ail this ss 
atanend. The material eccompsnying the iron-ore is found to be adequate to 
the smelting ; and a circle of five or six miles radius, drawn around the town of 
Tipton as a centre, would be found to include an extraordinary number of és- 
tablishments wherein the iron-ore is dug from the.mine, the coal also procured, 
the coal converted into coke, and the iron-ore smelted by the aid of the coke 
thus produced. In order to undersiand the effect of these arrangements on the 
surrounding district, it may be well briefly to explain the extent and position 
of the mineral treasures. We have in former volumes so fully explained the 
operations connected with the smelting of iron, that a very few details will suf- | 
fice to illustrate our present object. | 
Over sn area of about ninety square miles, in that part of Staffordshire im- 
mediately north-west of Birmingham, extends the Staffordshire * coal-field ;” 
the strata of coal and iron-stone occurring pretty nearly in every part, inters- 
rsed here and there by beds of different earths, such as clay, rock, sand, &c. 
"he most remarkable strata of coal have distinct names, by which they are 
known to the miners and workmen: thus the ‘ten-yard coal”’ alludes to a 
seam or stratum about thirty feet in thickness. This 1s deemed a very rich and 
valuable bed of coal, and extends over the southern half of the district : it be- 
comes thinner by degrees, and ‘‘ crops out.” or comes to the surface, near Bil- 
ston. Northward of this point, es far as Rugeley, a thinner stratum of coal is | 
found. The general “ dip” or inclination of the strata is south and north; but 
many irregularities and disturbances of direction occur. Near Rugeley a “ four 
yard bed ” is worked at a depth of a hundred yards below the surface ; south- 
ward of Wednesbury the pits are stated to be on an average an equal depth to 
the former; near West Bromwich and Oldbury, a hundred and thirty yards ; 
at and near Wednesbury, forty or fifty yards; while at one spot near Wolver- 
hampton the coal comes so near the surface, as to be procured in an open cut- 
ting without any subterranean operations. Such are the diversities jn the position 
of the coal, and such the mode in which the miners must follow it. Whatever 
quirks and turns the bed of coal takes, thither do the miners follow it with their 
pickaxe ; slanting upwards, slanting downwards, or branching out laterally, as 
the case may be. A shaft is sunk from the surface of the ground to the level 
of the coal-bed, generally at such a spot that the coals, as cut away from the | 
bed, may have a downward path towards the shaft. If it be the * ten-yard 
coal,” the operations of the miners are tolerebly straight forward, gunpowder | 
and the pickaxe enabling him to detach mass after mass of the mineral treasure ; 
but it the bed or seam of coal be thin, it is extraordinary to conceive how the | 
miner can insinuate his body, ina working attitude too, in such small apertures. 


| 


The recent Report of the Parliamentary Committees on Mines and Collieries | ;, 


gives us some striking information on this point. | 

Passing from the coal to the iron, we find that this comes from an ore denomi.- 
nated ‘‘clay-iron-stone,” a mixture of iron, clay, and other substances, in 
which the iron is a more or less abundant ingredient, according to the richness 
of the specimen. It accompanies the coal, in greater or less quantities, 
throughout the whole district; being found in some strata in continuous beds, 
and in others taking the form of balls or lumps distributed among the clayey 
and other deposits. It is situated, geologically, both above and below the “ ten- 
yard coal ;” and when found in beds or seams, it is known by the miners under 
the names of * blue flats,” ‘* blue clist,” and “‘ white stone.” When it occurs 
in balls or lumps, these are found imbedded in clayey earth of considerable hard- 
ness, designated, according to its varieties in quality, by the odd names of 
“church,” ‘tinds,” ‘ iron-stone-bearer,’’ ** penny-earth,” ‘ gubbin-stone,” 
“‘ poor robin,” &c. The iron-ore is usually closely accompanied by coal in the 
mine ; and it is generally extracted after the coal has been removed. It is de- 
tached in small masses by the pickaxe, much in the same manner as coal; but 
the extraction is often more difficult, owing to the thinness of the seam. A 
miner will often carry on his operations in a seam only twe feet in height, into 
which he will insinuate his body and his working tools. 


These are the two minerals, the preparation of which on reaching the sur- 
face of the ground gives rise to the remarkable appearance which this part of 
Staffordshire presenis at night. The coke ovens, or rather coke-hills, and the 
iron-furnaces, are the scenes of the fire and flame and smoke which meet the 
traveller's eye while passing over—say from Birmingham towards Shropshire, 
or from Kidderminster through Dudley towards Lichfield. These coke-hills 
are structures of which we know nothing near London. Our manufacturers 
make coke in close chambers, such as ovens or retorts; but in Staffordshire, 
whether it be to save expense, or whether the Staffordshire coal requires a 
method of coking different from that which is observed in respect of the coal 
used near London, the coal is coked out in the openair. Near the furnace, in 
a spot of ground kept vacant for the purpose, the coal is heaped up in a form 
somewhat resembling that of a bee-hive, of large dimensions, and then set on 
fire ; the top is covered with a layer of clay or other earthy substance, which 
will prevent the coal from bursting out too briskly into flame, and will cause it 
to smoulder till it assumes the fo:m of coke. When anumber of these hills | 
are watched from a distance, we see smoke emanating from them in abund- 
ance, and, here and there a flickering flame, when anything occurs to disturb 
the clay coating on the surface. 

These coke-hills constitute one source of the glarg which the district presents, 
a never-ending series of coking operations being carried on. Another source 
is that of the iron-furnaces, from whose summits a lofty pillar of flame repeat- 
edly ascends. These furnaces are bulky brick structures, capable of contain- 
ing a vast quantity ef material procured from the mines. The iron-ore and the 
coke, together with some third substance, such as limestone, to act as a flux, 
are all put into these furnaces, where they are kindled. Day and night, Sun- 
day and week-day, in rain and in sunshine, does this continue; the ingredients 
being thrown in at the top of the furnace, the iron being separated from the 
earths by the effect of heat, and the melted metal flowing out at stated intervals 
from openings in the bottom of the furnace. In London, where ail except a 
small number of factories cease smoking at night, we have already a concep. 
tion of the startling effect which these ever-burning furnaces present, especial- | 
ly at those hours when darkness would otherwise prevail around. Perhaps the 
coach-road from Birmingham to Wolverhampton is that which affords to a night 
traveller the most remarkable and numerous examples of this kind, having the 
districts around Oldbury, Dudley, Tipton, and Sedgeley, in the south, and those | 
around Wednesbury, Walsall, and Bilston, on the north. 

There is yet another source of the flickering flames so often alluded to. In 
some of the iron-works where casting or founding is executed, the metal is 
melied in lofty furnaces, open, or partially open, at the top; or rather the flame 
from the fire beneath often ascends to the top of the chimney, and thus pre- 
sents a vivid object visible from a great distance. . 

The appearance of the district by day is very accurately described by Mr 
Hawkes Smith, in his “ Birmingham and its Vicmity.”” After speaking of the 
clouds of smoke, the bulky furnaces, and the tall chimneys which meet the 
Visitor's gaze, he proceeds: “Here and there he sees protruded the mighty 
arm of the giant of art, the potent steam-engine, whirling the heavy fly which 
regulates the motion of the whole attached machinery ; while the sky is cros- 
sed by the light tracery of wheels and ropes adapted to the purposes of the 
mines, both right and left of the moving-power. The prospect, where the 
view is not impeded by the flat-topped mountainous ridges of cinder, is varied 
by numerous clustering hamlets, or assemblages of small houses, the habita- 
tions of the countless labourers and others called into activity by the neigh 
bouring “‘ Works ;” interspersed here and there with modern mansions of su- 
perior preteusion, oddly placed; or with dwellings of a still less congruous | 
Character, curious specimens of fretted brick-work, embroidered chimney-stacks | 
and chevroned gables ; or black and white timbered grange-houses, the relics | 
of an agricultural age, invaded by the encroachments of smoke and bustle—al! | 
intermixed with a moderate supply of green or greenish fields, dotted occasion. | 
ally with sooty sheep or cattle. Canals, with all their appurtenances, intersect 








the region in every direction, and strange noises from every quarter are wafted | 
te the ear.” / 









| have also discovered in his name the four letters of the German gamut, sol, ia, | 
| re, mi: that is to say, the four chords of the violin. ‘* Gade’’ is, therefore, a| 


ee es ER I an y's 


Those who have visited inns and private houses within ten or twenty miles 
fires of Staffordshire—coal everywhere to be found. Fuel is procurable at a 


of this cheapness in the kind of fires kept up in the dwelliugs. 

It may be well to remark that in using the term “ South Staffordshire,” we 
employ one which expresses the name of the district more correctly than any 
other. But, in trath, it is not easy to say what county we are in while travers- 
ing it; for Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire. and Shropshire inter- 
twine so greatly at this part, and there are so many outlying petaben, wholly 





and Stourbridge are in Worcestershire: and Wolverhampton, Walsall. Wed. | 
nesbury, and Tipton in Staffordshire And yet all these towns are within a 

circle of six miles radius. Even in the short distance from Birmingham to] 
Dudley (seven miles in a straight line) we quit Warwickshire, pass into Staf- 

fordshire, and end at Dudley ia Wercosterchine. 





A LIVING “GAMUT.” 
GADE. 

A new Mozart has risen suddenly above the horizon of the musical world, 
The name of thi? young professor—who, if we may credit all that is said about 
him by the German press, is a prodigy of musical genius—is Gade, and he 
was, until very recently, a member of the orchestra of the Opera at Copenha 
gen, in which he performed the viola. He began his career as a composer by 
a series of simple melodies, but even in these humble efforts he betrayed a 
precocious and remarkable talent, which did not escape the observation of the 
Danish dilettanti 

It one day occurred to young Gade that he would employ himself in the | 
composition of a symphony; he did so, and, when concluded, he forwarded it- } 
with a suitable letter, to Mendelssohn, at Leipsic. That illustrious composer | 
and noble-minded man glanced over the manuscript, and his quick eye imme- 


| diately detected instrumental beauties of the highest order. Fortuwith he or- 


dered its rehearsal, and then despatched the following letter to the au- 
thor :— 


““Str—The rehearsal of your symphony has convinced me of its merits 
The orchestra are delighted with it, and beg me to convey to you the expression 
of their admiration. Allow me also to express my own, and consider this note 
but as a very feeble compliment to your genius. 

“Menpetssoun.” | 


The receipt of this note threw the surprised and little-expecting Gade into 
ecstacies: judge, then, of his delight when, a few days after, he received 
from Mendelssohn another letter, begging him to leave Copenhagen immediate 
ly, and proceed to Leipsic. The youthful musician lost no time in soliciting 
leave of absence, which was granted, and he 1s now at Leipsic, studying under 
the direction of the generous Mendelssvhn. | 

In person, the handsome Dane is considered to bear a striking resemblance | 


to the immortal author of * Don Giovanni.” ‘ Les amateurs d'horescopes” | 
' 


musical incarnation—his future destiny was registered in his baptismal name; | 
and if he fail to realize the sanguine expectations of the most distinguished | 
musician in Europe, there will cease to be truth in the gamut.—Court Jour 
nal. 
——————— 
FATAL DUEL. 
DEATH OF LIEUTENANT.COLONEL FAWCETT, K. C. B., OF THE 
55ru REGIMENT. 
It is our painful duty to inform our readers of another fatal and most melan- 
choly instance of that barbarous custom, which, even in its murderous results, 
to our lasting and national shame be it spoken, is still recognised among our 
shest society, not only as legitimate, but as brave and “‘ honourable!" Lieu- | 





tenant-Colonel Fawcett, a gallant officer, who had served his country with dis- 
tinction, and who, in consequence of his hervic conduct during the recent cam 


| paign in China, received, but a fortnight since, the investiture of the Order of | 


the Bath, has fallen by the hand of his brother-in law, Lieut. Munroe, of the 
Royal Horse Guards, Blue. The parties, attended by theirfseconds, and Mr. 
Gulliver, the surgeon of the latter regiment, met, on Saturday last, in a field at 
Camden Town. The duel originated in some offensive expression of which | 
Lieut. Munroe made use, on Friday evening, at the house of his brother-in- | 
law, during the revision of certain paymerts with which he had been entrusted | 
when the Colonel was absent in China, and which he repeated twice or thrice ; | 
whereupon, Lieutenant Colonel Fawce't rang the bell, and desired his servant 
to order Lieutenant Munroe’s carriage. ‘This was done, and the latter immedi- | 
ately proceeded to his barracks, at Knightsbridge, and sent a certain Lieutenant 
Grant to demand satisfaction of Colonel Fawcett. The latter officer referred 
Lieutenant Grant to an officer of the 55th regiment, and the result was that a 
meeting was fired to take place on the following morning. We need not de- 
tail the attending circumstances, which excited the suspicion of the persons who 
met the cabs conveying the principals and their seconds to the place of meet- 
ing, and who were shortly afterwards alarmed by the report of a sing'e shot.— 
On hastening to the spot, the police found Col Fawcett lying on the grass 
bleeding, and Mr. Gulliver bending overhim. The wounded gentleman was 
conveyed to the Camden Arms public house; Sir Benjamin Brodie and Mr 

Liston were immediately sent for, and at th®request of the unfortunate sufferer, 
his wife was summoned to the distressing scene. Those eminent surgeons discov- 
ered that the ball had entered the body on the right side, and passing through the 
right lung, had penetrated into the cavity of the chest. They agreed in the opin- 
ion that to extract the ball was impossible, bat there was some difference 
between them as to the danger of the wound, Sir Benjamin Brodie pronoun- | 
cing it fatal, and Mr. Liston expressing a belief that he might recover. Mr 
Liston was still hopeful on the following day, of his patient’s recovery. The 
Colonel, however, was not removed from the Camden Arms, and his sorrowing 
lady remained in constant attendance upon him. Shortly after Ll o’clock on 
Sunday evening, a marked change was observable in his appearance. He then 
began to exhibit symptoms of delirium, and continued in that state up to half 
past four o'clock, when Sir B. Brodie and Mr. Liston were sent for, and it being 
evident that death was approaching, a composing draught was administered. A | 
few minutes before six o'clock on Monday morning, Colonel Fawcett desired to 
see his wife, and, having uttered a few words, expired in her arms. Informa- 
tion of the death of the unfortunate gentleman was forthwith communicated | 
to Mr. Wakley, M.P., the coroner, and on Monday evening an inquest was | 
held on the remains, at which the facts we have given above were substantiated 
The inquiry was adjourned till the following Thursday. Upon the evidence 
given at the Marylebone Police Court on Monday, the magistrate caused two 
warrants to be issued for the apprehension of Lieutenant Munroe and the Colo. 

nel’s second, the officer of the 55th, to whose name there is at present no clue, 
but whose person can be identified by Jones the constable The evidence was 
not sufficiently clear to justify the magistrate in arming the polce with autho- 
rity for the capture of the person said to be “Mr. Grant.” Mr. Gulliver has 
had to give bail for his appearance. Before he died, Colonel Fawcett said to 











| his medical attendants that he thought Munroe wanted to bully him, and that he 


never intended to shoot his antagonist, but that the moment he had taken his 


| position in the field he received Munroe’s fire, was instantly “doubled up,” and 


fell. The Colonel also positively asserted that he himself did not fire at all, 
although he had raised his right arm with the intention of firing in the sir. The 
afflicted lady of the deceased boreSup against the melancohly event with great 
courage until Mr. Sandys pronounced him to be in a sinking state, when all her 
fortitude left her, and she became perfectly frantic. She was removed by force 
from the sad scene to her own residence in Sloane street, where, we regret to 
state, she remains in a state bordering on madness. 

The Coroner's inquest was resumed, on Thursday, at the Camden Arms, and 
after a long examination, during which no new facts were elicited which could | 
give clue to the identity of the Colonel's second, or to the discovery of the 
missing parties, it was again adjourned until Thursday next. The coroner said 
that he should hold Mr. Inspector Aggs responsible for the production of Mr. 
Gulliver, whom he could not liberate from the authority of the court. The 
man who drove the vehicle that conveyed the deceased to the scene of the duel 
stated that he called for the gentleman, whom he supposed acted as the Colo- 
nel’s second, in the Haymarket. The Coroner, addressing the jury, said — 
“ We find that five persons go to the ground in three carriages, and, from the 
evidence of the witness, Charles Longman, it also sppears that Mr. Gulliver | 
goes to the ground with Lieutenaut Munroe, and there are cizcumstances which 
have transpired throughout the evidence which leads us to aconviction that 
Lieutenant Munroe was one of the principals in the duel. We find also that 
the deceased was in connexion or communication with two other parties— 
namely, the gentleman who was taken up by him in his brougham from the 
Haymarket, and another gentlemen who went up ina cab to the ground from 
Great Portland-street. ‘Thus it is made to appear, prima facic, that if Mr ’ 
Gulliver was nota principal in the duel, he wasa second. It may not, of course, | 
be that such is really the case, and | have every reason to believe, from my own 
moral conviction, that it is not so, but the evidence we have laid before us can 
lead us to no other presumption.” 







| N. 8. Liverpool 










The history of Lieut. Munroe dietleess on tastense rerel - 
oa army. Nineteen years since, he entered the Revel Hoes Geen, er 
(Blue) as a private soldier. A very short time elapsed before his superior at- 
tainments were observed by bis commanding officers. The various 


a full Corporal, and a Corporal-Majur wer ivel e 
Manroe until, in 1829, he was appointed Adjeraah cad deb Lisanne paw 


Regiment. Five years subsequent to this date, the event occurred whieh 

brought into family connexion the unfortunate deceased and Lieutenant Mun- 
roe, by the marriage of the latter with a sister of Mrs. Fawcott, a lady of 

fortune, whose ma.den name was Porter. Lieut. Munroe has a family of five 

has gone to Germany, ia company 

has not trans- 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NE 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New ded TEAS. 
have ey for their sailing from each port on the Ist, Tth, 13th, 10th and 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the followin order, vin: — 





Ships. Captains. Days of mm | from New aysof Sauuing fi 
~ | ork. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. TiAug. 99 perPee 2 
Virginian, Allen, “13, «33, "18 Sept ie } . A . Y 
Montezuma, A. B. Lowber,, “19, “ Ig « age gia by May a 
Roscius, J. Collins, ; * oS. “« 95, “ 25) “ i Pr} ww pe 7 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug.1, Dee. 1, April 1“ 19, * 49’ 4s 1» 
Independence, |Nye, one fe eee eo 2 
shefield, F.P allen, | “13, “ 38, * $9100. 3, Feb. J: June & 
New York, Cropper, |} * 19, « 49° “ef : rod. i. ine : 
Siddons, Codd, “23, 95, * gel gg’ ee gg’ oe gg 
Cambridge, =| Barstow, Sept.t,Jan. 1, May I] * 1 49) Oe 
Ashburton i Huttieson, | oT, 7 we gt oe get a oe « ry 
8. Whitney, fhompson, “33, * ag a . ’ , 
Columbus, Cole, “19, 8 49, «6 er I, ereh }, Say ; 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “95, 9g) ue gal uw 13 “ 4g Op 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1) June 1} “ 19) pg, 4s ie 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, Lo ee 7 « 5 “a ry + @s’ “ 
United States, | Britton, “33, “ 58,  Jgalnec 1 April LA 
England, B.L. Waite, | “18, “ 19, Jol uw 9’ ;’ ng 
Garrick, Shall “85, * 95, © gg cs 99° os wo ” 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, iNov.1, March 1, July =a] ** gh io hi 


These ships are all of the firstclass, and ably commanded, : 
onaa vd ne pe , The price of passage from New York 10 Livehecl nines 
00, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoo ow 
ng wines, stores, and bedding’ — Tip -athttalht on fe Guineas, nelee 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any lettera 
parcels,or packages sent ” them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
Acentsforships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, En land 
New York, and Cembridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C,H. MARSHALL, N.Y, 
BARING, BROTNERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, SheMeld, anc United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y, 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
td a are RN & Co., 78 South-at,, N.Y, 
R eS, Pu ERSGILL & Co., Ry ord-at. rpoo 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan aaa Bon Ne ~~ s 
1. K. COLLING & Co., jew York, 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & Co. Liverpool 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 94th, and f 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : a 


Ships. Masters Days of es from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr [March 8, July 8, Nov. SlApril 94, Aug. 4, Dee “ 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, * 16, 36, 16IMay «1, Sept, 1, Jan. 2 
Burgundy, DD. Lines, “ @4, * @4@, “ole s « 4, 
Emerald, j|Howe, April 8, Aug. 8 Dee. #] * @&, “ a4, | 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ 16, “ 16, 16lune J, Oct. 1, Feb 2 
Villede Lyon, \C. Stoddard, “8, * “oa * ‘, ‘. 
Albany, |Watson, May &, Sept. &, Jan. 8] “ @4, * @4, © @@ 
Silvie DeGrasse, L, Weiderholdt] ** 16, * 16,  I6ifuly 1, Now. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, “ 4, * 6, “eal * “, * s “« & 


Duch d’Orleans,, A. Richardson,|JJune &, Oct. 8, Feb. 8]  @4, “ @,  @@ 
Sully, IWCThompson| “ 16, * 16, ** jOlAug 1, Dee, 1, April I 
lowa, iW. W. Pell, oe ~*~ BS, “oq * 3 a .” @ 
These vesse}sare all of the first elassand ably commanded, with superiorand elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising ailthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Stew arden board, when required, at reasonable prices 
©, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-et. 











NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO BAIL ON THE Let, LOTH AND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wilt 
succeed each other inthe orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, via 
Ships | Masters. \Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 

St. James, W.H Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 197 
Montreal, |E.G. Tinker, oo 18, * 3, "* “nm, * GF, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 9, * 98, * 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 3) “ 37, “ 17, OF 


Quebee, Ir.u Hebard, “1, * 10, o * &, * ee ee 
Wellington, 1D. Chadwick, “90, § SO, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |B. EB. Morgan, |Marchi, July 1, Nov. I} “ 17, “ W7, “% I 
Switzerland, |S. Chadwick, | * 10, “ 10, “wm *t, * O° @& 
HendrickHudson G. Moore, |} 90, “ 90, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. I) ** 37, * 37, “ By 
Toronto, iR. Griswold, « 15, © BO, “ei * oF, © ” 
Weetminster, \atwood, “90, * 90, ‘* Q0iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb g 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded 
able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors Reither the captain nor ownersof these packets will be respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bille of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JONUN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co,,78 South at. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut, James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1643, as under 
From New York for Liverpool. From Liverpool for New York. 


Thuiraday.....cccccccccoses Sly 139 Saturday ....cccccsoces ereecses June 17 

THUI8! AY... oc eeweecceees AUK, BE BAtUTdAay ....-cccccccccccenaeee AUQ. 5 

Thursday ....... AES Oct. 19 Saturday ........... puwccsees -- Sept. 2 
Pare from New York............ One hundred dollars, and @5 Steward’s Fee 
Fare to New York...............Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward's Pee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by 4 remittance of half pas- 
sage money, Will secure the best accommodation unengaged. 


For freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a j3t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 








THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the Sth of every Month: 
Ships. Captains. \tons|\Days of sailing im.N.¥. Days from Liverpool 
NewShip Great Wes- wo odhouse 1200\May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16July 5, Nov. 5, March S 


tern 

Ship Rochester Britton £50) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16\Aug. 5, Dec. 5, April & 

5. Hottinguer |Bursley 100 | luly 16, Now. 16, Meh 10)8ep. 5, Jan. 5, May & 
[Eldridge |1151Aug.16, Dec. 16, Apr. M)Oct. 6, Feb, 5, June & 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing. Pirst Clase Ships, all built in the 
city of New York; are commanded by men of experience and ability, end will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, aod the th of each 
month from Liverpool, 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage apply to 
, —— WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-etreet, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
T= Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the lst,and Haveron the 
16th of each month asfoliows: 
From New York Prom Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, PF. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Peb, June and Oct. 8t. Nicholas,(new) J 8. Peil,master,16thMarch July and Now, 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,new) J. Funk, master, 16th April ,Aug., and Dee 
istApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., Jan, 
The accommodations ofthese shipsare not surpassed combining al/that may be re 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe lied 
wit! every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goodsi for 
these vessels willbe forwarded a aie otherthanthe expen~ 
incurredonthem. Forfreightor passage, appiyto 
arent tasted BOYD & HINCKEN, Agentse,No. 9 Tomas Building , New York. 
BONNAPFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
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NFORMATION WANTED respecting James, William, and Ventry Hozier, 
sons of the late Might Hosourable Lord Ventry. They came to the United 

from Ireland about the year 1823. By application to their brother-in-law, Dr. Powell, 

No 7. Greenwich-street, New York, they will hear of something much to their a¢- 

vantage. Any person acquainted with their residence, if living, or aware of their 

death, will confer a great favour by communicating it as above. 


: ns 

SOTTAGE TO LET AT NIAGARA FALLS.—The beautiful residence called Calton 
C Hill Cottage. being vacant in consequence of the removal of the troops, will be 
let at a truly low rent toa —— tenant. There is a good garden, coach 9 | 
vardeners house, and an excelient well of water on the premises. The cheapness 
living, with its proximity to the Palls and the Post office, at Drummondville, render 2% 
a truly desirable residence, where ali the comforts of life may be had for an (income of 
£20 4% yeu. Good society without extravagant habits will be found, united 
with the most healthy spot on the continent, It is extraordinary to find two villages 
so near, in which there is neither lawyer or doctor. Servants wages moderate. Ap 
to Dr. Bartlett editor of the Albion, or to W. Brackenridge, Drummondville Post of- 
fice, Canada West,—if by letter, post paid. 

ajel7 Drummondville. 
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—_—_—_—_—_—— 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


from next the colonel, which that gentleman (by this time nearly through his dinner) 
a} BO eo Aa - | had turned down, in reserve for him, with its back against the table. 
, It was a ighteen or twenty, perhaps,. Of these some 


The colonel led the way into a room at the back of the house opon the ground | 
floor, light, and of fair dimensions, but exquisitely uncomfortable : having 
nothing in it but the four cold white walls and ceiling, a mear *arpet, 4 dreary 
waste of dining-table reaching from end to end, and a bewilde ag collection of 
preven gers In the further region of this banquéting-hall was a 
stove, garnished on either side with a great brass spittoon, and shaped in itself 
like three little iron barrels set up on end in a fender, and joined together on 
the principle of the Siamese Twins. Before it, swinging himself in a rocking- 
chair, lounged a large gentleman with his hat on, who amused himself by spit- 
ting alternately into the spittoon on the nght band of the stove, and the spittoon 
on the left, and then working his way back again in the same order. A negro | 
ad in a soiled white jacket was busily engaged in placing oa the table two long 
rows of knives and forks, relieved at intervals by jugs of water ; and as he tra- 
welled down one side of this festive board, be straightened with his dirty hands | 
the dirtier cloth, which was all askew, and had not been removed since break- 
fast. The atmosphere of this room was rendered intensely hot and stifling by 
the stove: but being further favoured by « sickly gush of soup from the 
kitchen, and by such remote suggestions of tobacco as lingered within the bra- 
zen receptacles already mentioned, it became, to a stranger's senses, almost 
insu e. 

gentleman in the rocking-cbair having his back toward them, and being | 
much engaged in his intellectual pastime, was not aware of their approach until 
the colonel, walking up to the stove, contributed his mite toward the support of 
the left-hand spittoon, just as the major—for it was the major—bore down upon 
it. Major Pawkins then reserved his fire, and looking upward, said, with a 
peculiar air of quiet weariness, like a man who had been up all night—an 
air which Martin had already observed both in the colonel and Mr. Jefferson 
Brick— 

* Well, colonel °’ 

«Here is a gentleman from England, major,’ the colonel replied, ‘who has 
concluded to locate himself here, if the amount of compensation suits him.’ 

‘1 am glad to see you, sir,’ observed the major, shaking hands with Martin, 
and not moving a muscle of his face. ‘ You are pretty bright, I hope!’ 

* Never better,’ said Martin. 

* You are never likely to be,’ returned the major. ‘You will see the sun 
shine here.’ 

‘I think I remember to have seen it shine at home, sometimes,’ said Martin 
smiling. : 

‘J think not,’ replied the major. He said so with a stoical indifference cer- 
tainly, but still in a tone of firmness which admitted of no further dispute on 
that point. When he had thus settled the question, he put his hat a little on 
one side for the greater convenience of scratching his head, and saluted Mr. 
Jefferson Brick with a lazy nod. 

Major Pawkins (a gentleman of Pennsylvanian origin) was distinguished by 
a very large skull, and a great mass of yellow forehead ; in deference to whieh 
commodities, it was currently held in bar-rooms and other such places of resort, 
that the major was a man of huge sagacity. He was further to be known by a 
heavy eye and a dull slow manner ; and for being 4 man of that kind who— 
mentally speaking—requires a deal of room to turn himself in. But in trading 
on his stock of wisdom, he invariably proceeded on the principle of putting all 
the goods he had (and more) into hrs window ; and that went a great way with 
his constituency of admirers. It went a great way, perhaps, with Mr. Jefferson 
Brick, who tovk occasion to whisper in Hania ‘s ear: 

‘One of the most remarkable men in our country, sir!’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that the perpetual exhibition in the mar- 
ket-place of all his stock in trade for sale or hire, was the mayor's sole claim to | 
a very large share of sympathy and support. He was a great politician; and 
the one article of his creed, in reference to all public obligations involving the | 
good faith and integrity of his country, was, ‘run a moist pen slick through 
everything, and start fresh.’ This made him a patriot. In commercial affairs 
he was a bold speculator. In plainer words he had a most distinguished ge- 
nius for swindling, and could start a bank, or negotiate a loan, or form a land. 
jobbing company (entail ruin, pestilence, and death, on bundreds of families) 
with any gifted cresture in the Union. This made him an admirabie man of 
business. He could hang about a bar.room, discussing the affairs of the nation, 
for twelve hours together ; and in that time could hold forth with more inteler- 
able dullness, chew more tobacco, smoke more tobacco, drink more rum-toddy, 
mint-julep, gin-sling, and cocktail, than avy private gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance. This made him an orator and a man of the people. In a word, the ma- 
i was a rising character, and a popular character, and was in a fair way to 

seut by the popular party to the State House of New York, if not in the end 
to Washington itself. But as a tn’s private prosperity does not always keep 
- with his patriotic devotion to public affairs, and as fraudulent transactions 

ave their own downs as well as ups, the major was occasionally under a cloud. 
Hence, just now, Mrs. Pawkins kept a boarding-house, and Major Pawkins 
rather ‘ loafed’ his time away than otherwise. 

* You have come tv visit our country, sir, at a season of great commercial 

‘depression,’ said the major. 

** At aa alarming crisis,’ said the colonel. 

* At a period of unprecedented stagnation,’ said Mr. Jefferson Brick. 

‘J am sorry to hear that,’ returned Martin. ‘ It’s not likely to last, I hope?’ 

Martin knew nothing abont America, or he would have known perfectly 
well that if its individual citizens, to a man, are to he believed, it always is de- 

, and always is stagnated, and always is at an alarming crisis, and never 
was otherwise ; though as a body they are ready to make oath upon the Evan- 
gelists at any hour of the day or night, that it is the most thriving and pros- 
perous of all countries on the habitable globe 

* It’s not likely to last, I hope ;’ said Martin. 

‘Well!’ returned the major, ‘I expect we shall get along somehow, and 
come right in the end.’ 

* We are an elastic country,’ said the Rowdy Journal. 

* We are a young lion,’ said Mr. Jefferson Brick. 

* We have revivifying and vigorous principles within ourselves,’ observed the 
major. ‘ Shall we drink a bitters afore dinner, colonel *’ 

colonel assenting to this proposal with great alacrity, Major Pawkins 
proposed an adjournment to a neighbouring bar-room, which, as he observed, 
was ‘only in the next block.’ He then referred Martin to Mrs. Pawkins for 
all particulars connected with the rate of board and lodging, and informed him 
that he would have the pleasure of seeing that lady at dinner, which would 
soon be ready, as the dinner hour was two o'clock, and it only wanted g quarter 
now. This reminded him that if the bitters were to be taken at all, there was 
no time to lose ; so he walked off without more ado, and left them to follow if 
they thought picper. 

n the major rose from his rocking-chair before the stove and so disturb- 
ed the hot air and balmy whiff of soup which fanned their brows, the odour of 
stale tobacco became so decidedly prevalent as to leave no doubt of its pro- 
ceeding mainly from that gentleman's attire. Indeed as Martin walked behind 
him to the bar-room, he could not help thinking that the great square major, in 
his listlessness and languor, looked very much like a stale weed himself, such 
as might be hoed out of the public garden with great advantage to the decent 
growth of that preserve, and tossed on some congenial dunghill. 

They encountered more weeds in the bar-room, some of whom (being thirsty 











souls as well as dirty,) were pretty stale in one sense, and pretty fresh in an- | 


other, Among them was a gentleman who, es Martin gathered from the con- 
versation that took place over the bitters, started that afternoon for the Far 
West on a six months’ business tour; and who, as his outfit and equipment 
for this journey, had just such another shiny hat and just such another little pale 
valise, as had composed the luggage of the gentleman who came from England 
in the Screw. 

They were walking back very leisurely ; Martin arm-in-arm with Mr. Jeffer- 
son Brick, and the major and colonel side-by-side before them ; when, as they 
came within a house or two of the major's residence, they heard a bell ringing 
violently. The instant this sound struck upon their ears, the colonel and the 


major darted off, dashed up the steps and in at the street-door (which stood | 


ajar) like lunatics ; while Mr. Jefferson Brick, detaching his arm from Martin's, 
made a precipitate dive in the same direction, and vanished also. 

‘Good Heaven!’ thought Martin, ‘ the premises are on fire! It was an 
alarm-bell '" 

But there was no smoke to be seen, nor any flame, nor was there any 
emell of fire. As Martin faltered on the pavement, three more gentlemen, 
with horror and agitation depicted in their faces, came plunging wildly reund 
the street corner ; jostied each other on the steps , struggled for an instant ; 


and rushed into the house in a confused heap of arms and legs. Unable to bear 
it any er Martin followed. Even in his rapid progress, he was run down, 
thrust aside, and passed, by two more gentlemen, stark mad, as it appeared, | *”' 


with fierce excitement 


Where is it '’ cried Martin, breathlessly, toa negro whom he encountered | likely to exist ; and then be made Martin acquainted with his name, which was Bevan ; and with 


im the passage. 

‘Io a eatin room, sa. "Kernel sa, him kept a seat 'side himself sa.’ 

A seat,’ cried Martin. 

* For a dinner sa.’ 

Martin stared at him for a moment, and burst into a 
the negro, out of his natural good humour and desire to ; 
ponded, that his cheek shone like a gleam of light 
fellow I've seen yet,’ said Martin, clapping him on 
better appetite than bitters.’ 


, selves. Allthe knives and forks were working away at arate that was quite 


hearty langh®; to which | (ane oe 
paes so heartily res- 
_* You're the pleasantest 
the back, ‘and give me a 


With this contiment he walked into the dining-room and slipped into « chair 





five or six were ladies, who sat wedged together in a little phalanx by them- 


alarming ; very few words were epoken, and everybody seemed to eat his ut- 
most in self-defence, as if a famine were expected to set in before breakfast time 
to-morrow morning, and it had become high time to assert the first law of na. 
ture. The poultry, which may perhaps be considered to have formed the 
staple of the entertainment—for there was a turkey at the top, a pair of ducks 
at the bottom, and two fowls in the middle—disappeared as rapidly as if every 
bird had had the use of its wings, and had flown in desperation down a human | 
throat. The oysters, stewed and pickled, leaped from their capacious reser- 
voirs, and slid by scores into the mouths of the assembly. The sharpest | 
pickles vanished ; whole cucumbers at once, like sugar-plumbs; and no man 

winked his eye. Great heaps of indigestible matter melted away as ice before 

the sun. Jt was asolemn and an awfal thing to see. Dyspeptic individuals 

bolted their food in wedges ; feeding, not themselves, but broods of nightmares, 

who were continually standing at livery withthem. Spare men, with lank and 

rigid cheeks, came out unsatisfied from the destruction of heavy dishes, and 

glared with watchful eyes upon the pastry. What Mrs. Pawkins felt each day 

at dinner-time is hidden from all human ksowledge. But she had one comfort. 

It was very soon over. 

Several of the gentlemen got up, one by one, and walked off as they swal- 
lowed their last morsel; pausing generally by the stove for a minute or so to 
refresh themselves at the brass spittouns. A few sedentary characters, how- 
ever, remained at table full a quarter of an hour, and did not rise until the la- 
dies rose, when al! stood up. 

* Where are they going !’ asked Martin, in the ear of Mr. Jefferson Brick. 

* To their bed-rooms, sir.’ 

‘Is there no dessert, or other interval of conversation?’ asked Martin, who 
was disposed to enjoy himself after his long voyage. 

* We are a busy people here, sir, and have no time for that,’ was the reply. 

Now, there had been at the dinner-table a middle- aged saan &.(/a @ dark eye 
and sun-burnt face, who had attracted Martin’s attention by having something 
very engaging and honest in the expression of his features ; but of whom he 
could learn nothing from either of his neighbours, who seemed to consider him 
quite beneath their notice. He had taken no part in the conversation round the 
stove, nor had he gone forth with the rest; and now, when he heard Martin 
s gh for the third or fourth time, he interposed with some casual remark, as if 
he desired, without obtruding himself upon a stranger's notice, to engage him 
in cheerful conversation ifhe could. His motive was so obvious, and yet so 
delicately expressed, that Martin felt really grateful to him, and showed him so 
in the manner of his reply. 

‘ I will not ask you,’ said this gentleman, with a smile, as he rose and moved 
toward him, ‘ how you like my country, for I can quite anticipate your real 
feelings on that point. But, as 1 am an American, and consequently bound to 
begin with a question, I'll ask you how you like the colonel!’ 

* You are so very frank,’ returned Martin, * that I have no hesitation in say- 
ing I don’t like him at all. Thongh I mast sdd, that I am beholden to him for 
his civility in bringing me here—and arranging for my stay, on pretty reason 
able terms, by the way,’ he added: remembering that the colonel had whis- 
pered to him to that effect, before going out. 

There was a cordial candor in his manner, and an engaging confidence that 
it would not be abused ; a manly bearing on his own part, and a simple reliance 
on the manly faith of a stranger; which Martin had never seen before. He 
linked his arm readily in that of the American gentleman, and they walked out 
together. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

‘ And speaking of business,’ said Martin, ‘may I ask, in order that I may 
not be behind-hand with questions either, whether your occupation holds you to 
this city, or, like myself, you are a visitor here?’ 

‘ A visitor,’ replied his friend. ‘{ was * raised”? in the State of Massachu- 
setts, and reside there stili. My home is in a quiet country town. I am not 
often in these busy places; and my inclination to visit them does not increase 
with our better acquaintance, | assure you.’ 

* You have been abroad 1’ asked Martin. 

*Oh yes.’ 

‘ And, like most people, who travel, have become more than ever attached to 
your home and native country,’ said Martin, eyeing him curiously. 

‘To my home—yes,’ rejoined his friend. ‘To my native country as my 
home—yes, also.’ 

‘ You imply some reservation,’ said Martin. 

‘Well,’ returned his new friend, ‘if you ask me whether I came back here 
with a greater relish for my country’s faults ; with a greater fondness for those 
who claim (at the rate of so many doliars a day) to be her friends; with a 
cooler indifference to the growth of principles among us in respect of public 
matters and of private dealings between man and mau, the advocacy of which, 
beyond the foul atmosphere of a criminal trial would disgrace your own Old 
Bailey lawyers ; why, then I answer plainly, no.’ 

‘Oh! said Martin ; in so exactly the same key as his friend’s No, that it 
sounded like an echo. 

‘Ifyou ask me,’ his companion pursued, ‘ whether I came back here better 
satisfied with a state of things which broadly divides society into two classes— 
whereof one, the great mass, asserts a spurious independence, most miserably 
dependent for its mean existence on the disregard of humanizing conventionali- 
ties of manner and social custom, so that the coarser a man is, the more dis- 
tinctly it shall appeal to his taste ; while the other, disgusted with a low stand- 
ard thus set up and made adaptalge to everything, takes refuge among the 
graces and refinements it can bring to bear on private life, and leaves the public 
weal to such fortune as may betide it in the press and uproar of a general 
scramble—then again I answer, No.’ 

Avcd again Martin said ‘Oh!’ in the same odd way as before, being anxious 
and disconcerted; not so much, to say the truth, on public grounds, as with 
reference to the fading prospects of domestic architecture. ' 

‘In a word,’ resumed the other, ‘ I do not find and cannot believe, and there- 
fore will not allow that we are a model of wisdom, and an example to the 
world, and the perfection of human reason ; and a great deal more to the same 
purpose, which you may hear any hour in the day ; simply beeauce we began 
our political life with two inestimable advantages.’ 

What are they t’ asked Martin. 

‘One, that our history commenced at so late a period as to eseape the ages 
of bloodshed and cruelty through which other nations have passed ; and so had 
all the light of their probation, and none of its darkness. The other, that we 
have a vast territory, and not—as yet—too many people on it. These facts 
considered, we have done little enough, I think.’ 

‘ Education ?” suggested Martin, faintly. 

‘ Pretty well on that head,’ said the other, shrugging his shoulders, ‘still no 
mighty matter to boast of ; for old countries, and despotic countries too, have 

done as much, if not more, and made less noise about it. We shine out 
| brightly in comparison with England, certainly, but here is a very extreme 
| case. You complimented me on my frankness, you know,’ he added, 
| laughing. 

} ‘Ob! T am not at all astonished at your speaking thus openly when my 
country is in question,’ returned Martin. ‘It is your plain-speaking in refe. 
rence to your own that surprises me.’ 

‘You will not find it a scarce quality here, I assure you, saving among the 
| Colonel Divers, and Jefferson Bricks, and Major Pawkinses—though the best 
of us are something like the man in Goldsmith's comedy, who wouldn't suffer 
anybody but himself to abuse his master. Come !’ he added, ‘let us talk of 
something else. You have come here on some design of improving your for. 
tune, I dare say; and I should grieve to put you out of heart. I am some 
years older than you, besides; and may, on a few trivial points, advise you, 
| perhaps.’ 
|” There was not the least curiosity or impertinence in the manner of this offer, 
which was open-hearted, unaffected, and good-natured. As it was next to im- 
| possible that he should not have his confidence awakened by a deportment so 
| prepossessing and kind, Martin plainly stated what had brought him into those 
parts, and even made the very difficult avowai that he was poor. He did not 
say how poor, it must be admitted, rather throwing off the declaration with an 
air which might have implied that he had money enough for six months, instead 
of as many weeks ; but poor he said he was, and grateful he said he would be, 
for any counsel that his friend would give him. 


’ 


‘ 














It would have been very difffcult for any one to s« ut it was particularly easy for Martin, 
whose preceptions were sharpened by his circumstances te discern ; that the stranger's face grew 

| infimtely longer as the domestic architecture project was developed. Nor, although he made 
a great effurt tu be as encouraging as possib.e, could he prevent his head from shaking once in- 





tarily, as if it said in the vulgar tongue, upon its own account,‘ No go" But he spoke 
in a cheerful tone, and said, that although there was no such opening os Martin wished in that 
» he would mate it a matter of immediate consideration and inquiry Where One Was most 





| ladies’ brothers ; the first engage/ in mercantile affuirs, the second a studeat at colles 
| a certain cordiality of manner, like his owa frieod ; and not wnlike him wm face, wh, 
, 






will and pleasure to the wishes of another consented with a faix grace. travelling 3 
Cope bn Se oe already. : — sic hae 
tr. Bevan koo at door of & very neat house of moderate size, from 

dows of which, lights were shioung brightly into the now dark a hoe alel fen 

a woe Fag 1 ~—- a ee Se that it see as if be ought, as a matter of right a 4 

priveiple, im rage, a ve no sort business i 

¢ KS Mo Be SNS Cheertilly 01 Seytedy 
Commending rk to the care of this phenomenon— which he j been 

Martin's eyes—Mr Bevan lea the way into the room whieh bad al pa caw 7 in 

street, 10 whose occupants he introduced Mr. Chuzzlewit as a gentleman frum Regie oe 

acquaintance he had recently had the pleasure to make. They gave him ‘ecneme a. 

tesy and politeness ; and in less than five minutes’ time he found himeelf sit va oe 

ease by the fireside, and becoming vastly well acquainted with the whole family ay TENS ot hie 
There were two young ladies—one eighteen, the other twenty—both very slend b 

pretty ; their mother, who looked as Martin thought, much older and more faded than she oughe 

to have looked—aad their grandmother, a little sharp eyed, quick old woman, who seemed 

have got past that stage, and to have come all right again. Besides these there Were the he 

e—both & 

great wonder, for it soon appeared that he was their near relation. Martin could net kelp nae 


cing the family pedigree from the two young ladies, bec , 
‘ ’ i yo " ause they were foremost in his th his - 
“ only San —e as — very pretty, but by reason of their wearing mira . wualy Sanath 
shoes, and the thinnest possible silk stuckings; the which their rockir ire i vy 
distracting extent. 5 : Dror. ae 
There is no doubt that it was a monstrous comfo re t 
\ f rtable circumstance to be sitti 
weil furnished room, warmed by a cheerfui fire, and fall of various pleasant decorations, is dine 
four small shoes, and the like amount of silk stockings, and— yes, why pot ? the feet oad ree 
therein enshrined. And there ts no doubt that Martin was monstrous we ll-disposed to ae 
. 





his position in that light, after his recent experience of the Screw, and of Mrs Pawkins’s | ard 
ing house. The consequence was, that he made himself very agreeable indeed at - 
al ‘ a vv ne 


time the coffee arrived (with sweet preserves, and cur ge teacake ¢ 
geal wate and mach pe coe of ve whole family. teacake in its train), was in a highly 
Another delightful circumstance turned up before the first r tes i 

family had been in England. There was a pl ssant thing ! Tie se The whele 
of this, when he found that they knew all the great dukes, lords, viscounte, marqueases dent 
- *, knights, and baronets. quite affectionately, and were beyond everything interested duch- 
east particular concerning them. However. when they asked after the wearer of th sO the 
coronet, and said,‘ Was he quite well?’ Martin answered, ‘ Yes, oh yes, Moses bi “. ny that 
bap they said his Lordship’s mother, ‘ the Duchess, was she much changed ? Martin ae 

i dear no, they would kuow her anywhere if they saw her to-morrow ;’ and so vot on pretie 
well. In ike manner when the young ladies questioned him touching the Gold ro he pretty 
Grecian fountaio in such and such a nobleman’s conservatory, and whether there oie ae = 
as there used to be, he gravely reported, after mature consideration, that there must be Aram | 
twice as many; and as to the exotics,‘ Oh, well! it was of no use talking about tt “te 
must be seen to be believed ;’ which uoproved state of circumstances reminded the f ily Y they 
splendour of that brilliant festival comprehen ling the whole British Peerage and Ce by ~" 
endar, to which they were specially invited, and which indeed had been partly bony ah al- 
honour ; aud recollections of what Mr. Norris the father had said to the Marquis, and of a 
Mrs. Norris the mother had said to the Marchioness, and of what the Stemmnaen and M: — 
ness had both said, When they said that upon their words and honours they wished Mr — 
the father, and Mrs. Norris the mother, and the Misses Norris the daughters, and Mr. et 
Junior, the son, would only take np their permanent residence in England ‘and giv i ae 
pleasure of their everlasting friendship, occupied a very considerable time ee 
Martin thought it rather strange, and in some sort inconsistent, that during the wh 
narrations, and in the very meridian of their enjoyment thereof, both Mr. Norris wine tah gee 
Mr. Norris Junior, the son (who corresponded, every post, with four members of the En 2 
Peerage), enlarged upon the inestimable advantage of having no such arbitrary distune =e 
that enlightened land, where there were no noblemen but nature's noblemen and D poet ~ 
was based on one brond level of brotherly love and natural equality. Indeed M: N ia tae, 
father gradually expanding into au oration on this swelling theme was becom we - li antl nw 
Mr. Bevan directed nis thoughts, by happening to make some casual inquiry a .. edious, When 
cupiers of the next house; imreply to which, this same Mr. Norris the itor a. to the oc. 
* that person entertained religious opinions of which he couldn't #pprove ; and hereto, “oe 
hadn't the honour of kaowing the gentleman,’ Mrs. Norris the mother added enue ts he 
of her own, the same in effect, but varying in words: to wit, that she believed us won psn ne 
well enough in their way, but they were not gentec]. he people were 
Another little trait came out, which impressed icself on Martin forcibly I 
all the entices were Cetilontens, It was a great relief to hear this, and Mart 
encouraged on finding himself in such company, that he exptess . ann 
pressed and wretched blacks. Now, one of the young bn na ay bedava y ny 
one—was mightily amused at the earnestness with which he spoke and on his aon “ sae 
to ask her why, was quite unable for a time to speak for laughing. As soou, Mouseantt eave 
could, she told him that the negroes were such a funny people; so erquisitely iolitiee ~ 
their manners and appearance ; that it was wholly impossible for those who knew ot m 
to associate any sgrious ideas with such avery absurd part of the creation. Mr Nori “pres 
father, and Mrs. Norris the mother, and Miss Norris the sister, and Mr. Norris Junior — 
ther, and even Mrs. Norris Senior, the grandmother. were all of this opinion, and la id td aot 
asan absolute matter of fact—as if there were nothing in suffering and slave ry grim pate an on 
cast a solemn air on any human animal; though it were as ridiculous, phy sically, as the © , = 
tn ab of oad = gee i = mildest Nimrod among tuft-hunting republicans ae 

‘In short,’ said Mr. Norris the father, settling the ques . ably. * 
natural antipathy between the races.’ ; Be question comfortably,’ there is 

* Extending,’ said Martin’s friend in a low voice, « } 
bargain and saie ef unborn generations.’ »* to the cruellest of tortures, and the 

Mr. Norris the son suid nothing, but he made a wry face, und dusted his fingers as 
Hamlet might after getting rid of Yorick’s skull: just as though he had that moment 
touched a negro, and some of the black had come off upon his hands 

In order that their talk might fall again into its former pleasant channel, Mertin drop- 
ped the subject, with a shrewd suspicion that it would be a dangerous theme to revive 
under the best of circumstances ; and again addressed himself to the young ladies, who 
were very gorgeously attired in very beautiful colors, and had every article of dress 
on the same extensive scale as the little shoes and the thin silk stockings. This sug- 
gested to him that they were great proficients in the French fashions, which mone 
turned out to be the case, for though their information appeared to be none of the new- 
est, it was very extensive: and the eldest sister in particular, who was disti; guished 
by a talent for metaphysics, the laws of hydraulic pressure, and the rights of human 
kind, had a novel way of combining these acquirements and bringing them to bear on 
any subject from Millinery to the Millenium, both inclusive: which was at once im- 
proving and remarkable—so much so, in short, that it was usually observed to reduce 
foreigners to a state of temporary insanity in five minutes. 

Martin felt his reason going ; and as @ means of saving himself, besought the other 
sister (seeing a piano inthe room) to sing. With this request she willingly complied ; 
and a bray ura concert, solely sustained by the Misses Norris, presently began. They 
sang in all languages excepttheirown, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Swiss ; but nothing vative ; nothing so low asnative. For in this respectdanguages are 
like op heey foreigners—ordinary and common-place enough at home, but specially 

enteel abroad. 
. There is little doubt that in course of time the Misses Norris would have come to 
Hebrew, if they had not been interrupted by an announcement from the Irishman who 
flinging open the door, cried in a loud voice— . 

* Jineral Pladdock !” 

‘ My " cried the sisters, desisting suddenly. ‘The General come back "" 

As they made the exciamation, the General, attired in full uniform for a ball, came 
darting in with such precipitancy that, hitebing his boot in the carpet, and getting his 
sword between his legs, he came down headiong, and presented a curious little bald 
place on the crown of his head to the eyes of the astonished company. Nor was this 
the worst of it ; for being rather corpulent and very tight, the General, being down 
could not get up again, but lay there, writhing and doing such things with his boots as 
there is no other instance of in military history. 

ofcourse there was an immediate rush to his assistance: and the General was 
promptly raised. But his uuiforim was so fearfully and wonderfully made that he came 
up stiff and without a bend in him, like a dead clown, and had no command whatever 
of himself until he was put quite flat upon the soles of his feet, when he became ani- 
mated as by a miracle, and moving edgewise that he might goin a narrower compass 
and be in less danger of fraying the gold lace on his epaulettes by brushing them 
against anything, advanced with a smiling visage to salute the lady of the house. 

To be sure, it would have been impossible for the family to testify purer delight and 
joy than at this unlooked-for appearance of General Fladdock! The General was as 
warmly received as if New-York had been in a state of siege, and no other general 
could be got for love or money. He shook hands with the Norrises three times all round 
and then reviewed them from a little distance as a brave commander might, with his 
ample — — wena over the right shoulder and thrown back upon the left side 
to reveal his manly breast 

‘And dol then,’ cried the General, ‘ once again behold the choicest spirits of my 
country !” 

* Yes,’ said Mr. Norristhe father ; ‘here we are, General.’ 

Then al! the Norrises pressed round the General, inquiring how and where he had 
been since the date of his last letter, and how he had enjoyed himseif in foreign parts 
and, particularly and above all, to what extent he had become acquainted with the great 
dukes, lords, viscounts, marquesses, duchesses, knights, and baronets, in whom the 
people of those benighted countries had delight. 

‘ Well, then, don’t ask me,’ said the General, holding up his hand. ‘ I was among ’em 
all the time, and have got public journalsin my trunk with my name printed’—he low- 
ered his voice and was very impressive here—* among the fashionable news. But oh 
the conventionalities of that amazing Europe "’ ° 

*aAhb "cried Mr. Norris the father, giving his head a melancholy shake, and looking 
toward Martin as though he would say, ‘1 can’t deny it, sir. 1 would if leould’ 

‘The limited diffusion of a moral sense in that country !’ exclaimed the General. 
‘The absence of a moral dignity in man” 

* Ah’ sighed all the Norrises, quite overwhelmed with despondency. 

‘| couldn't have realised it,’ pucsued the General, ‘without being located on the spot. 
Norris, your imagination is the imagivation of a strong man, but you coulda’t have 
realised it without beiug located on the spot.’ 

‘ Never,’ said Mr. Norris. 

‘ The exclusiveness, the pride, the form, the ceremony,’ exclaimed the General, empha- 
sizing the article more vigorously at every repetition. The artificial barriers set up 
between man and man. the division of the human race into court cards and plain cards, 
of every denomination, into clubs, —— spades—anything but hearts "’ 

‘ah " cried the whole family. ‘ Too true, General 

‘ But stay "’ cried a Norris the father, taking him by the arm. ‘ Surely you crossed 

the Screw, General! 

mm Well, so I did,’ was the reply. 

‘ Possible " cried the young ladies. ‘ Only think ” 

The Gencral seemed at a loss to understaod why his having come home in the Screw 
should occasion such a sensation, nor did he seem at ali clearer on the subject when 
Mr. Norris, introducing him to Martin, said— 

‘A fellow-passenger of yours, | think ’” 

* Of mine !’ exclaimed the Gsveral ; ‘ No" 

He had never seen Martin, but Martin had seen him, and recognised him, now that 
they stood face to face, as the gentleman who had stuck his hands tn his pockets toward 
the end of the voyage, and waiked the deck with his nostrils dilated. 

Everybody looked at Martin. There was no help for it.» The truth must out. 

‘lL came over in the same ship as the General,’ said Martin, ‘ but not in the same 
cabin. It being necessary for me to observe strict economy, I took my passage in the 
steerage.’ 

If the General had been carried up bodily to a loaded cannon, and required to let it off 
that moment, he could not have been in a state of greater consternation than when he 
heard these words. He, Fladdock—Fladdock, in full militia uniform, Fiaddock the 
Genera}, [hone the caressed * — ye eae xpect -y — a ane ho = 
come over in the steerage of a line-ol-packet ship. at a cost of four pound ten an 
meeting that fellow in the very sanctuary of New-York aristocracy ' . He almost laid 
his hand upon his sword. 

A death-like stillness fel! upon the Norrises. If this story should get wind, their 
country relation had, by his imprudence,. forever disgraced them. They were the 
bright peculiar stars of an exalted New York sphere. There were other fashionable 
spheres above them and other fashionable spheres below, and none of the stars in any 
one of these spheres had anything to say to the stars in any other of these spheres But, 
through ail the spheres it would go forth, that the Norrises, deceived by gentlemanly 
manners and appearances, had. falling from their high estate, ‘ received’ a dollaricss ard 
unknown mae. O guardian eagle of the pure republic, iad they |! ved for this 

‘ You will allow me,” said Martin, after a terrible silence, ‘to take my leave. I feel 
that I am the cause of at least as much embarrassment here as I have brough! upon 
myself. But | am bound, before I go, to exonerate this gentleman, who, in introcuc ng 
me to such society, was quite ignorant of my unworthiness, I assare you ’ - 

With that he made his bow to tha Norrises, aad walked out like a man of snow, very 





t appeared that 
in Was 80 much 





his profession, which was ph ysic, though he seldom or never practiced ; and with other circum 
stances connected with himsclf and family, which fully occupied the time, until they reached 
the Rowdy Journal Office 
Visi’ TO THE NORRIS 
They walk out the city for two or three hours; seeing in from the best points of view, and 
pal streets, and before such public buildings as Mr. Bevan pointed 
ight then coming on apace, Martin proposed that they should adjourn to Mrs. Pawkin's 1 
hah ment for coffee; bo this he was overruled by his new acquaintance, who seemed to have 
t hie heart rying him, though it were only for an hour, to the house of a friend of his 
“ lived hard by Fe w (however disinclined he was, being weary) that it would be in bad 
taste, and not very gracious that he was uvintroduced, when this oper ted gentle 
iv to be his spousur, Martin—for once in his life, at ali events—eacrificed his own 
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POLITICAL DE 


ENGLISH NOTIONS OF IRISH AFFAIRS. 


ier Magazine. —You are somewhat surprised at the 
= <teopr) “ihe Brush Y ppvanauaaat in regard to Irish affairs, and you de 
sire to know what the people in England really think of the state of aoe I 
shall tell you all about this as well as I can, but you must not expect o vear 
anything reasonable when I am telling you of general impressions. - * = 
who has lived thirty years in the world and looked about him, will — 0 - 
truth in public opinion about occurrences of the day. It may bet mt ~ os 
opinion comes right in the end, but if it does, it blunders along through 4 vas 
quantity of preposterous notions before it arrives at that end. Men of passion 
or of subtlety are generally the guides of public opinion, and such =~ - 
generally wrong. Suther they are the dupes of their own desires, or they wish 
to dupe others into becoming the instruments of these desires pa = 4 
man with large gifts for forming and swaying public opinion, and I wi . Ow 
you @ man whom it is dangerous to trust in regard to public matters. say 
this without any imputation upon their sincerity— 


“ For he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all.” 


as the poct sings ; and as Edmund Burke has said, even the lamp yl = 
may blind a man if it shine with unnatural lustre ; how much more those lights 
of genius which — ey ne fem admiration, and give @ man 
e in guiding the opinion of the mulutude: — 

moe pe paoaliaing aa come to facts :—five-sixths of all the mee in 
England who are worth five hundred pounds and upwards, think the Iris a 
very dangerous sort of people at ail times, and more particularly at present , 
and they think that at all times it is very meet, right and prudens, but — 
particularly at present, to have a strong force in Ireland to overawe the rebel 
lious in spirit, or to crush rebellion if it break out. This feeling, however, is 
not connected, as many of you in ireland might think, with any especial fear or 
hatred of the Irish people, or with a desire of domination. do short, it is con- 
nected with no strong feeling whatever, but simply a sentiment arising from 
some sense of dignity, and some habit of precaution in regard to all that is 
strange and not well understood. Of this tolerably general teeling of the mid. 
die and upper classes in England regarding Ireland, you will of course find 
nothing iu the newspapers, because It is thelr business to deal not so much 
with the actual as with the prominent. Of all the sentiments and actions—the 
thoughts, words, and works of men—but a very small part indeed thrust them 
selves forward into public observation, and it is with this small part alone that 
the public journals have, or ought to have, anything todo. Yet it is this un- 
expressed teeling of society which mainly influences the votes of the great 
mass of members of parliament. It is only the more prominent few who are 
mainly guided by such reasonings and impressions as are publicly stated and 
maintained in parliament, or at popular meetings, or in the press. These few 
are, whether consciously, or unconsciously, public performers, and must study 
their parts accordingly. They lead in one sense, but in another sense they 
follow. Their course is under the control of public events as they happen to 
arise and to arrange themselves, and the deep, effectual under current often 
runs in a different direction to that which is at the top, and under direct public 
observation. 

if the fecling of the British nation were consulted, there is no measure how- 
ever sirong which government might think fit to propose for the security of the 
friends of British connexion in Ireland, that would not be eagerly welcomed — 
But the feeling of the British nation is one thing, and the affectation of the 
British House of Commons quite another. The distinction between the reality 
of British sentiment and thet which men venture to profess in the House of 
Commons is growing broader every year. I is the vice of the time to eschew 
genuiveness, and it is impossible to hinder this vice from its practical effect ; 
but it is well to mark the difference between events which have their foundation 
in the national conviction or the national prejudice, and those which flow from 
@ spurious parliamentary affectation. It was this affectation which carried the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill. Whether that measure was theoretically 
right or wrong, it was a measure from which most assuredly the national sent. 
ment of Great Britain revolted ; but as by far the greater part of the eloquence 
and ingenuity of public speaking and public writing had been on its side, it 
became the affectation of the House of Commons to regard opposition to it as 
a mark of prejudice or thick headedness, and it was carried. 

It belongs to the character, the position, the history, and the temper of the 
present prime minister to refer everything to the House of Commons’s stan- 
dard. I do not find fault with this—I merely state the fact. The minister 
will never correct any error of the house, if it commit an error, by throwing 
upon the subject the light and heat of the national sentiment. From anything 
that has vet occurred in the House of Commons it might be supposed that the 
ministers in that house were scarcely cognizant that there was any such thing 
as a particular agitation in Jreland at the present time. If the government 
have shown an astounding activity in the transmission of military force to Ire- 
land, the government has shown an apathy no less astonishing upon the sub- 
ject in the House of Commons. Perhaps { should not say apathy, but speak 
rather of a cold, guarded caution. ‘The reason of all this, if there be any rea- 
son, is yet to appear. Many attribute it to a kind of fastidious fear, of which 
they disapprove. Government is anxious to distinguish itself as a government 
of pure reasonableness. It would apparently wish to selve the problem of the 
management of Ireland as if it were a problem of mathematics. It is resolved 
to have no likings or dislikings. Itis willing to suppose Mr. O'Connell and 
his men to mean as well as any other set of men in the kingdom, and to judge 
of all exactly as if government were but a higher department of police, only 
excluded from tahing cognisance of past character and conduct, as the inferior 
police courts do. 11 this be a true account of the present government, it may 
be decided at once that such government will not do for Ireland. Yet that 
this is a true account may be concluded from the course which government has 
taken. The only serious notice of the agitation for the repeal of the union 
which the prime minister has taken in the House of Commons, has been a re- 
capitulation of the declaration ventured upon by the Whig government in 1834, 
and expressed in the speech from the throne at the opening of the parliamen- 
tary session in that year. Sir Robert Peel, after reading those strong expres- 
sions, stated that he was authorized by her Majeaty to say that such were also 
her sentiments upon the same subject; and there the minister left the matter, 
and has left it. He has directed none of his eloquence to the excitement of a 
feeling of indignation against the conduct of Mr. O'Connell. It was not so 
during the former repeal agitation, when Sir Robert Peel was leader of the op- 
position. Not very long after the speech from the throne which denounced 
the O'Connell agitation in Ireland, the honourable and learned gentleman 
thought fit to hint at the propriety of reducing the interest upon the national 
debt, and talked with bitter derision of ‘the cant of national faith.” This 
roused Sir Robert Peel. He said that “‘he rejoiced to hear the honourable 
and learned member for Dublin avow his political creed, because when they 
came in a few days to the consideration of the repeal! of the union, they would 
bear in mind under what auspices and with what views the measure was pro- 
posed ;” and he then proceeded in the following more than usually emphatic 
strain :— 

** Oh, all ye who have interest in the funds of Ireland—oh, all you Protest- 
ants who hold lands in Ireland, learn by this timely declaration what your fate 
will be when you shal! have been delivered up to the tender mercies of a popu- 
lar assembly, returned by the influence and adopting the principles of this man, 
who makes a jest of national honour, and talks of tne cant of public faith. 





‘I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


* The question of the repeal of the union has been decided by that prelimi 
nary declaration. Who that had anything to lose would not draw the infer 
ence, that if such slender pretences could be brought forward to justify the vio- 
lation of national faith, there could be no security for any property of any des- 
cription !" j 

In this way did Sir Robert Peel, when leader of the opposition, animate the 
public sentiment against the repeal agitation. His silence as minister, com- 
bined with the evidence afforded, or supposed to be afforded, by the military 
preparations in Ireland, has led many to conclude that he has something so 
serious to disclose, that until everything is ripe for its announcement, he is 
unwilling to be drawn into remarks which might tend to reveal his secret too 
soon. 

It is needless to repeat for the hundreth time that the English do not under- 
stand the Irish. It is not probable they ever will. When the English hear of 
prodigious meetings renewed from time to time, they cannot heip believing 
that the people who thug assemble must have some definite purpose of good for 
themselves, to be attained at the €xpense of England. They cannot under- 
stand that all this trouble could be taken for the mere sake of display, or the 
glorification of a popular leader. “ What do the people want '”’ say they ; 
“what do they expect to gain by these multitudinous ass¢ mblages 7 We knew 
what our peo; le wented when they assembled in riotous disarray last autumr 
They wanted a fair day’s wages for a fair day's work ; but when they fo 
at going I 


about 


1 @ riotous matter did not bring them any nearer to the point 
, 





at which they aimed, they abandoned their tumultuous proceedings.” Thus | 
e | without stirring op among them a general spirit of resistance to the constituted Meanwhile the Premier is vigorously attacked for his maction A slashing 


4o the English talk; and it is in vain that one hints to them that such meet- 














zPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ger. Loud as the applause generally is at city dinners when the Doke of Wel- 


ing at what seemed to you a ludicrously unnecessary display of force ! 


the general feeling of the English in regard to the Irish is the reverse of res- 


about a tendency to absurdity and wrong-headedness. The defects of the Eng- 


though in an opposite direction, are scarcely more unreasonable than their own, 


the Irish, or wish to see them coerced by military force, that they have re- 
joiced to see a commanding force in Ireland, but it is because they dislike and 
fear public disorder, especially when it has no clear practice! matter for its ob- 
ject, and therefore they are glad to see put under check that which they con- 
sider a Cirect tendency to public unsettlement and disturbance. 

Sir Edward Sugden had, as you know, a prodigious reputation here as a 
lawyer, and such 1s the effect of that reputation, that many persons will scarce- 


magistracy have not been just what they ought to have been. But the majo- 
rity of thinking people, even here, are not of that opmion. They believe that 


mooting the question of legality, or of stating that the government did not want 
to govern opinion. It is a great fault uf lawyers, and especially of chancery 
lawyers, that they are apt to say a great deal more than there is any necessity 
for saying. If there had been a circular sent from the office of the secretary 
of state to all Irish magistrates declaring that the government deemed the agi- 
tation of the repeal of the un on dangerous to the public peace, and requesting 
them to use all their magisterial power and influence towards the discouraye- 
ment of that agitation, it would have made the will and purpose of the govern. 
ment evidentto all. If after that notification, any magistrate gave encourage- 
ment to the agitation, no more explanation would have been required for su- 
perseding him thar simply that as he did not take the same views of what was 


ters, it was better that he should not continue to hold her majesty’s commis- 
sion. If this course had been taken it does not seem likely that the chancellor, 


epistolary treauses which have been written upon the points of law and govern- 
ment which are thrown out (as it were for criticism) in the Irish lord chancel- 
lor’s letter. 

As to party disquisition upon Irish affairs, it is to be remarked that no organ 
even of the most Kadical part of the Whigs ventures to advocate repeal. Still 
Mr. O'Connell is excused. The Whigs are placed in rather an awkward pre- 
dicament in this matter. No hardihood of prevarication, or ingenuity of wrig- 
gling, can get them out of their distinct and oft-reiterated pledges to uphold 
the union. On the other hand they have been too deeply implicated with Mr 
O’Connel!—too much bound to him in times past, and with too much hope of his 
assistance in time to come, to make it politic for them to cast any blame upon 
him. They therefore excuse him, after their manner, by assuming that he does 


ings may take place without any distinct object on the part of the poople thus | authorities, end of disobedience to the laws 
assembling. 1t is im vain that one tries to explam that the very love of mys- ’ 
tery—the not knowing exactly why they are wanted to make such formidable bill to prevent. 

demonstrations, and therefore fancying something much more important in the 

matter than there reslly is—may be the very reason that swch multitudes as- | shall copy from Dr. O'Sollivan's © Case of the 
semble The mass of the Londoners eagerly caught at the bold assertion of | who would form a proper estimate of t 
“ The Times”—* lreland is on the verge of rebellion.” It was the very thing matters, should never forget this lit'e his 
which had been occurring um an mdistinet manner to their minds for some time |“ On July 3d, Mr. O'Connell demanded of the chief se 
previously, and they rejoiced to find 1 prociaimed in plain terms by their fa- | whether the statement in the newspapers, 
vourite jourcal. For some days after this you could not hint to any London | mits present form had been advised and called fo ish government 
citizen of credit and renown that you did not apprehend rebellion in Ireland, | correct’ He asked also whether it preggo A rh 
without exciting his contempt, and some degree of indignation. He deemed it | the bill into the House of Commons, 
an affront to his own sagacity to doubt that there was the most imminent dan- | in, Mr. Littleton would vote for it, o 


lington’s health is given, it never was so tremendous as when his present ac- | upon this oceasion that memorable altercation between these h 

tivity was called to mind in making such effectual preparations for the outbreak | bers amazed the reformed House of Commons, ee 
in lheland—and ail this when your good Protestant folks in lreland were won- | m which the secret proceedings by which Earl G 
dering what all this mighty warlike preparation could mean, and almost laugh- | to some extent exposed. Mr Littleton, 


Linow if I were writing this to any of the multitudinous victims of the | not to contain a clause enabling gove 
O’Connel! machinations, they would forthwith be persuaded that Saxon hatred | Mr. O'Connell, relying on the right | 
of the Irish led to this feeling of exultation at the prompi: and effectual prepara. | the government to 
tion which has been made for putting down revolt in Ireland, if any such thing | nicated in confid 
should be manifested. But you will not be thus misled. It is very true that | to procure from him a recantation of the opmion be 
pectful. The general notion of them is tinctured by a foregone conclusion | Wellesley, in compliance with this clandestine sug 
lish character Jead the English into exaggerated conceptions of the defects of | short, halt on as well as he could b 
the Irish. The coldness of the English temperament, and their dull, dogged | pared forhim. This, also, without the knowled 
laboriousness in the pursuit of riches and distincuion, which, when obtamed, | Lord Althorp, Mr. Littleton confided to the | 
they cannot enjoy, make them regard as quite absurd those errors which, al- | the retirement of the head of the government—the ab 


and are frequently less unamiable. It is not, then, because the English hate | O'Connell approved and tinally it is said, to that 


ly suffer themselves to believe that his proceedings with regard to the Irish | other a title.” 


his letter to Lord Ffrench said a great deal too much. There was no need of | ever disgraced a party ; 


needful for preserving the public peace as were taken by her majesty’s minis. | 











which proke out in excesses such 
h it was the object of the coercion 


The farther summary of parliamentary history connected with this matter, I 
"Provesvunte of Ireland” The 
he honesty of the Whigs in Iri 


tory. 
cretary for Ireland 
that the renewal of the coercion bill 


as had been witnessed in Ireland, and whic 


was the secretary's intention to bring in 
ee on learning that whoever it 

rved in words not to be forgotten, ‘then 
| Lhave been exceedingly deceived by the right honourable gentleman’ Jt was 


mem- 
and gave rise to discussions, 
rey was circumvented became 
after consultation with Lord Al 
that the forthcoming coercion bill was 
rament to put down political agitation, 
yon. secretary's communication, suffered 
proceed on its way unmolested. Mr, Littleton had commu- 
ence also with the lord lieutenant of Lreland, and endeavoured 
had officially announced 
the government ; Lord 
gestion, declared that he 
| would endeavour to content himself with the metilated bill—that he would, in 
y the aid of the broken reed that was pre- 
ge of Lord Grey, or even of 
Aberator. The consequence was, 
andonment of the ob- 
| noxious Clause in the cvercion bill —rhe adoption of a policy of which Mr. 
geatioman a large increase of 
* rent'—and to Mr. Littleton, a peerage. Mr. O'Connell, as soon as Earl Grey 
had been actually displaced, was willing to condole with Mr, Littleton, whom he 
| had previously accused of falsehood, and wished that a double share of blame 
should fall upon him, rather than that the secretary should be censured. There 
| is little more to be said. The combined indiscretion of these two gentlemen 
| prevailed, like a successful stratagem, against Earl Grey. They have each 
had their reward —ille crucem, hic diadema, The one has the coins—and the 


had confided to Mr. O'Connell! his belief 


| that without the dispared power he could not carry on 


! 


Such was the commencement of thet O'Connell alliance, to which the Mel- 
| bourne government was indebied for six years of place—as base an intrigue as 
and this is what is now alluded to, within parliament, 
| and without, as the kind and careful policy of the Whigs for the benefit of Ire- 
| land! From that time to the overthrow of the Whigs m 1841 (with the short 

interval of Sir Robert Peel's first administration), the W hig government of ire- 
| land was O'Connell's government; and the mobs were com varatively quiet, 
because the masters of the mobs had their “ consideration.” l, this & system 
that Irishmen, of honour and patriotism, should wish to see revived | ever. 
The English public have no definite notions on the subject of the causes of 
Irish discontent. Whether they will be more enlightened on the point after 
the discussion of Mr. Smith O'Brien's motion on the 27th instant, I shall not 
now anticipate. That gentleman has given notice that he will move on the 
| 27th for a committee of the whole house to consider those causes. A feasible 
project traly, at the end of Juve! Such a committee would afford the House 
of Commons three months’ work at the least, though it did nothing else during 
[the time, Bot Mr. Smith O'Brien knows very well he will get no committee. 


| 


or any other officer of the crown, would have had to encounter the variety of | He will only have a night's, or perhaps two nights’, debate upon Irish griev. 


| ances, and his motion will be negatived, leaving the subject in the same con- 
fused maze of contradiction which envelopes it at present. When the subject 
of Irish grievances is started in any mixed company of the English middle 
classes, the first inquiry is “ what taxes do they pay!” And when it is an- 
swered that they pay no income tax, no assessed taxes, no taxes on horses, 
| Carriages, servants, or windows, thet it is only lately they have heard of poor- 
| rates, and that church rates are not paid by the public, but out of the eccle- 
| siastical funds, they find it hard to swaliow the tale of Irish grievances. They 
| may be very dull in this respect, but this is their way, ‘They do not understand 
| what pressure there can be in grievances which they call imaginary. If you 
| mention * the grievance of the Irish church” to any but hot partisans who have 


| gathered their views from the Radical newspapers, they ask “who pays?” 














































not in the least mean what he says, and that while he agitates nominally for a | ** Has the church fonds of its own, as in England |" Yes. ** Are the dissenters 
repeal of the union, the mode by which that agitation may be subdued is to | from the Established Church called upon for rates to keep churches in repair 1" 
repeal the Protestant Church in Irelaneé! ‘This 1s a curious sort of explanation | No. ‘“* Well, then, you have no right to talk of grievance, as regards the 
and, no doubt, very creditable to Mr. O’Connell’s honesty and ecandour; no| church, Such is their conclusion. How far it is a reasonable one, I leave 
less so than the assurance of the same high journalizing authority that you to judge. 
though Mr. O'Connell boasts that he will effect repeal by peaceful agita-| There are people here, however, (with whom I agree,) who think that Ireland 
tion and by strictly legal means, it is absurd to suppose that he really | suffers under the gnevance of a well meaning, a an erroneous and uncon- 
contemplates the possibility of repealing the union by any other method | genial government. ‘They say that the civil government of the country hasthe 
than that of physical force. It strikes me nothing can be more disgusting, | taults of weakness and ambiguity, and that it acts in such a manner that no 
after the experience which the Protestants of Ireland ond of Great Britam | considerable portion of the Insh public reposes in it thet warmth of confidence, 
have had, than the suggestion that it would be wise to surrender the established which is necessary to the satisfaction of the Irish people. They say (and I 
church in Ireland in order to satisfy the longings of Mr. O'Connell and his party. | think justly,) that the Irish are constitutionally disposed to look upon all per- 
The baseness of such a surrender, if it could be exceeded by anything, would | sons connected with them either as friends or as foes, and that they can as 
be exceeded by the folly of supposing that such a concession to rabble intimi- | little comprehend a cold, neutral government, as the English can comprehend 
dation, and the demands which ere attempted to be enforced by it. Do the | the quick, imaginative, humourous, passionate character of the Irish, which 
Whigs suppose that the Protestants of the empire are such miserable dolts | appears even in the conduct of grave ataire They say that such a government 
and drivellers—so totally bereft of all sense and memory as to be betrayed | is a mistake, and that Ireland requires a strong, fervent, intelligible govern- 
and cheated over and over again, by the same coarse arts, and the same false | ment. Many to whom one states this think that what one really means is a 
protestations of the same men! Are we to forget that all manner of men, | violent, harsh, tyrannical government of the favoured few over the unfavoured 
Insh orators, and English Whig wits, lawyers, and legislators; writers of many. I am sure that I, for one, mean no such thing. I abhor tyranny and 
pamphlets, and writers of newspapers, and writers of songs, all joined in the | truculence, let who will attempt to indulge in either the one or the other: but 
chorus, which for years was dinned into our ears, that the Romanists wanted | | think there might be a government at once resolute and kind—at once decided 
nothing but relief trom civil disabilities, and that being emancipated, all jealousy | in principle and forbearing in practice—at once a terror to evil doers, and an 
of the Established Church would cease! Did it not come to pass at last, that | encourayer and benefactor of those who do well—a government that would 
aman dared scarcely utter his apprehension that if the Komanists gained polit- | do well—a government that would despise conciliation with knaves and bullies, 
ica] power they would direct it against the churck establishment, so ready were | and that would show kindness and fostering care to honest industry and faith- 
all the smartest talkers and writers in the kingdom, to be down upon the hap- | ful obedience, though it were ever so humble. I think that such a government 
less utterer of such an apprehension—to abuse him as a bigot, to ridicule him | as ths might even now put down repeal! of the union agitation, and do so with 
as a fool—to hold him up to scorn and derision as a person incapable of rea- | out bloodshed or military force Believe me, dear Mac Shane, 
soning forward from cause to effect, or backwerd from effect to cause! And London, June 15, 1843, Yours very truly, Teaence O'Rovex. 
yet it turns out that th apprehension was perfectly well-founded, and that the ——— 
concession to the Romanists, far froin satisfying them, has made them ten times WHO PAYS THE REPEAL RENT? 
more vehement in their complaints than they were before. It has turned out (From the Spectator.) 
that the political power granted to the Irish Romanists has been incessantly di- 
rected against the Established Church, and at length we are iold that to pre-| The bulk of it is unquestionably subscribed by people who have nothing to 
vent Ireland from being wrested altogether from the British empire, the Estab- | spare after providing their own mere subsistence and paying rent to their land. 
lished Church in Ireland must be surrendered as a sacrifice to appease the wrath | jords. If those poor tenants paid their landlords in full, they conld not contri- 
of the Irish Romanist monster, or, as the Whigs have it, * the church griev- | bute to the Kepeal rent. Instead of paying to the landlord, they pay to O'Con- 
ance ’’ must be abolished ! | nell; and thus the greater part of the funds which pass into the hands of the 
But this new Whig plan of propitiating Mr. O'Connell and restoring peace | Agitator is « deduction from the rental of Ireland. ‘The present rate of deduc- 
to Ireland, is but of a piece with the whole dastardly course of conduct since | tion is expressed by about 100,000/. a-year; not sufficient to exhibit distinetly 
1834—a course of conduct than whch nothing could possibly be more disgrace- | out of whore pockets the money really comes, but enough, if the subject were 
jul, unlees it be the extraordinary impudence with which they now pretend that | inquired into, to furnish ample evidence of a corresponding increase of reeeipts 
by the wisdom of their government Ireland was kept tranquil. Why their | by O'Connell, and decrease of receipts by the landowners. It is a very inge- 
whole secret consisted in an absolote surrender to the great mob-master Mr | nious, and, considering tue object in view, a most effective process ; the c ° 
O’Connell--a surrender which was begun, continued, and consommated, not | cation of the land, jai the name of “ fixity of tenure,” is pursued by the aid 
from any regard to Irish tranquility, but from considerations affecting the polit- | of funds which the owners of the lands supply ; the property supports the war 
ical state of parties in England. ‘That it began with this object, Eari Grey has | againet property 
himself distinctly affirmed, in giving an account of the base intrigue which led ‘This conclusion is inevitable for thore who will reflect. But so monstrous a 
to his abandonment of the government. He stated in his place in parliament | state of things, & may be said, cannot last long. Wherefore not! How long 
that he had received a private letter from the lord lieutenant containing matters | it may last, seems to depend on the scale of operations. A small number of 
which appeared to have been suggested not so much by any original view ta | refractory tenants may be forced to pay rent to their landlord ; but if a large 
ken of the state of Ireland, as by certain considerations which were suggested | proportion of the tenantry of any country simultaneously withbold rent, no pro- 
to the lord lieutenant from England, without his (Lord Grey's) knowledge or | cess of law can oblige them to pay; they may laugh at the operation of distress 
concurrence—considerations affecting rather the political state of parties in | and ejectment : they may defy the law of rent as completely es the peasantry 
England, than of Ireland. This was the first fruit of the intrigue with O'Con- | of Ireland once put the law of tithe at defiance. Therefore, the true question 
nell, which, being undertaken by Mr. Littleton, shortly after Mr. O'Connell had | is, whether the practice of paying Repeal rent instesd of |audlord’s rent is likely 
posted Mr. Littleton’s party through Europe as * the base, brotal, and bloody | to grow as respects both nambers and amount. The tendency is surely in that 
Whigs,” soon made the able agitator their fast and most influential friend, | direction. The passive rebe'lion in Ireland seems to gain strength and stability 
while it lost them Lord Grey. every day. Every Repeal meeting must help to augment the enthusiasm, fix 
To judge of the gross and shameless conduct of the Whigs, who now boast | the objects, aod render habitual the organization of the great bulk of the peas. 
to have had the we! are of Ireland so much at heart, and to have governed it #0 | antry ' The chronic stage of disease is succeeding the acute Already, we 
well, it will be useful to take a rapid glance at the history of affairs in 1834 | firmly believe, it requires but a word or a secret whisper from O'Connell or the 
At the commencement of the session of that year, King William the Fourth | (rish clergy, to put 4 stop to the payment of rent over the greater part of Ire- 
from his throne in the House of Lorde—I heard him hisce aurthbus, and well | | \and. “* Fixity of tenure” would then mean, that every one should keep what 
remember the emphasis with which he spoke—stated the just wdignation | \and he had got The doctrine has been propounded in Wales: and it is well 
which he felt at the continuance of attempts to excite the people of Ireland to | to remark here, that Mr. Cobden was cheered at the Penenden Heath meeting 














demand a repeal of the legislative union. Inthe summer of that year Fail | ast week, when he advised the Keut farmers to consider the subject of an 
4 | Grew ‘ a ah enarcion allud: th ches | ** adiuetment of rent end tenure.” 
j | Grey proposed a renewal of the Irish coercion act, and, alluding to the epeech adjus ti F 
of political agitators, said it was impocsible for any One to suppose that these It ww supposed that Sw Robert Peel expects the Insh rebellion to subside of 





political harangues, as they were called, could be addressed to the people | itecif, as soon as O'Connell shall retire to Darrynane for the hunting-season. 
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“Administration! Or would it give the 
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article in the Times, which we reprint, describes his government as even less 
efficient than that of Lord Melbourne in its latter days. Be it so, for argu- 
ments sake; but what then! Does the Times imagine that the Tory party 
any other mau capable of rn or even forming a more elficient 
i higs another trial! Neither the 
one nor the other, as every attentive reader of the article will perceive : and 
this shows what the aim of the writer is. He is the ally of some who have 
hitherto failed to persuade Sir Robert Peel to try mere coercion for Ireland. 
The Prime Minister's rejection of this advice does him honour, and so far we 
are disposed to agree with the Standard, which say+—" Wait patiently @ little 
er, and you will see firmness and quietness bearing away a victory in Ire- 
eed not inferior to what they have achieved elsewhere.” But it is only as the 
alternative of nothing but coercion, that we can admire the nothing at all which 
the Standard terms firmness and quietness. The state of Ireland demands 
politic legislation with the vicw o gh causes, not merely suppressing 
symptoms fora while. May this opinion of Burke and Pi, and Europe and 
America, be adopted by our statesmen before it shall be easier to see who pays 

the Repeal Rent ! 


A legal decision was given yesterday which will create no smal! dismay in 
the Presbyterian North of Ireland) The Judges attended in the House of 
Lords, and gave their unanimous opinion on the subject of Presbyterian mar- 

i referred to them on a technical point taken in the case of the Queen rs. 
Maliis, aman charged with bigamy. Ao Irish Protestant married 4 Protestant 
Dissenting wonan, per verba de prasenti, in the house of a Presbyterian minister. 
He afterwards came to England avd married another woman, the first still 
alive. Prosecuted for bigamy, his counsel objected that the former ceremony 
was no marriage. The Judges now decided that the eontract per verba de 

senti is only @ contract for marriage (down to the Marriage Act of 1827 
sndissoluble between the parties, though not since ,) but it is not a marriage, In 
order to which the contract must take place in the presence of a priest in orders : 
the Presbyterian minister was not a priest in orders; therefore the former 
ceremony was not a marriage. To allay the alarm which this decision would 
create in Ireland, Lord Brougham declared that it did not follow that the House 
of Lords would affirm it, or thet the Legislature would refuse to pass an act to 
wide for the emergency by an ex post facto law. On the motion of the 
Chancellor, the fonther consideration of the subject was deferred ; Lord 
<ampbell reserving all expression of opinion. 


— 
TRADE OF THE INDUS. 

A final judgment of the transactions in Scinde cannot be pronounced until 
the whole of the facts are before the public. That the aggression has been on 
the part of England seems beyond dispute, but when that aggression commen- 
cod does not so clearly appear Lord Ellenborough's movement may have been 
rendered inevitable by antecedent operations. The English Government has 
been coquetting and tampering with the territories on the Indus for many years 
back. Only the official records of those years (perhaps not even they) can 
show how far each successive meddler advanced beyond his predecessor ; how 
far was aware of what must be the inevitable end of the course he was pursu- 
ing ; in what proportions the responsibility for the subjugation of Scinde must 
be apportioned among all who have been directly or indirectly instrumental to 
at. 

Bat though judgment on the past must be deferred, the practical question 
what is tobe done must bed J jiately. He knows but little of the 
British or of any other government who thinks Scinde will or can be given up. 
Unlike Affghanistan, it has really been taken possession of; and, unlike 
Affghanistan, it is a country which can be kept possession of. The fighting 
men in Scinde are the men of the mountains or their descendants, conquerors 
themselves of a comparatively recent date. The retention of Afighanistan 
would have implied the subjugation of a people. The retention of Scinde 
merely implies giving the people new masters—a people accustomed to have 
masters To restore the Ameers is out of the question: it would be unsafe 
if they chance to be men of talent, and more unsafe if they are, as there is 
every reason to believe that they are, fools. There is no other dynasty that 
ean be set up in their stead. At all events, any Government we can have for 
many years wil] act upon that opinion. 

What, then, is to be done in Scinde’ It must be held at first by force of 
aris. The Jats and the Hindoos—the peasants and townsmen—will give little 
trouble. It is the Beloochees and the broken soldiery of other fighting tribes 
who will have to be guarded against. If not already taught that they cannot 
make head against us en masse in the field, they will soon learn that lesson.— 
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sidering,” says Governor Dight (despatch of Ist June, 1843), “ that in the se- 


who they engaged ; and knowing from Mr. Whiofield, the sheriff of Berbice, 


when quoting the passage, “ proves that the climate suits the Coolies.”’ 


are suspected to have understated theirs; but it is certain that 169 male 


refused to give any account of what they had saved. Some of the 60 Coolies 


236 individuals— who in their own country were perpetually on the verge of 
starvation—who had contracted all the improvident hebits of hopeless poverty 
—returning home after an absence of five years, during which time they have 
been well fed and well clad, provided with medical attendance, and moderately 
worked, with savings amounting, in some cases, to 50/. 

The provident habits which some of them have evidently acquired are of 
themselves a moral improvement. The possessor of 50}. will feel himself a 
nan of some consequence, and will conduct himself accordingly. ‘Ihey are 
“fully aware of their advantages as labourers in British Guiana, over India,” 
and “ one and all of them,” says Governor Light, ‘* who embarked, expressed 
their intention of returning with their families, satisfied that in this country 
they can be better off than in their ows, and more free from oppression.”” Mr. 
Sheriff Whinfield bears testimony :—* To their credit, not a single case of a 
criminal nature has occurred amongst them (the 111 Coolies on the Highbury 
and Waterluo estates); and in regard to labour, they have, I must state, with- 
out any disparagement to our own negro population, executed their work in a 
much more steady and satisfactory manner.’’ Of the Coolies on the Anna 
Regina estate Governor Light says, ‘I pointed out the expediency of obtain- 
ing bills on Calcutta for the money they had saved, to secure them against 
loss; but although they thoroughly understood what J meant, they preferred 
trusting to God, who, if it was right, would save them froin loss; 1f not, they 
were ready to submit to loss.”’ In another despatch he remarks :—* It appears 
that the Coolies in Highbury and Waterloo are desirous of obtaining bills on 
Calcutta for the money they have saved, thereby showing more prudence than 
their countrymen at Anna Regina.” [+ is evident from all these circumstan- 
ces that these Coolies return from Demerara morally improved as well as bet- 
tered in their pecuniary circumstances. They bave contracted steadier habits, 
they have been awakened to a sense of their rights as citizens; they have 
learned to avail themselves of the facilities which civilized society has devised 
for the secure transportation of property ; from mere listless hangers-on vpon 
society they have been elevated into men and citizens. 

These are the benefits to be derived from a free circulation of labour within 
the wide limits of the British empire. The same watchful superintendence of 
the comfort and health of the emigrant which is (said to be ?) exercised in the 
British harbours, ought to be exercised throughout the dependencies. This is 
a duty Government owes to its subjects. But no restrictions, beyond what 
this supervision renders indispensable, ought to be imposed on the free emigra- 
tion and immigration either of labourer or capitalist. Let every facility be 
given to labour and capital finding their way to the provinces where they are 
most indemand. All parties will be benefited by such an arrangement—mo- 
rally, intellectually, and physically. We advocate the right of every industri- 
ous man to carry his labour to the best market ; or every capitalist to procure 
voluntary labourers where he can find them. 


———— 
SPOHR’S VISIT TO LONDON. 





Then will come the harassing and difficult struggle against a desultory and in- 
cessantly renewed partisan warfare. There will be chupaos (or forays) from 
the hills and from the desert. Posts will be surprised and villages piundered. 


Predatory bands will lurk along the frootier of the cultivated country, and in Twenty-three years have elapsed since he played there before ; and during 
the wide tracts of waste which occur between the straggling settlements. The 
British troops will withstand and will punish these assaults : but how to put an | Widely felt. He has essayed, one by one, the highest forms of his art; estab- 


end to them. 

By rallying the peasantry and townsmen round the British Government—by 
making them feel that it is de facto the best government they have had. Mili 
tary posts jadicionsly established throughout the province, and connected by 
moveable columns, for the movements of which the steamers of the Indus will 
afford great facilities, would at once show the settled population, town and ro 
ral, that the English are masters of their country, and afford them protection 
against the predatory bands with whom our struggle willbe. They would thus 
learn to regard the English as protectors. All their prejudices ought to be res- 

ted—their domestic institutions left unaltered by the Government. The 
turbulent would thus be deprived of the means of rendering them disaffected 
What trade there already is on the Indus ought to be encouraged, less for its 
value than because its development must occasion more frequent and regular 
intercourse with the other British settlements, and indirectly promute the civi- 
lization of the natives of the Indus. The best encouragement to trade will be 
passive. There is both a taste and a talent forcommerce among the inhabi- 
cants of the new territory, that need only to be placed in security and left to 
their own impulses. The establishment of an annual fair (on the footing of the 
great fairs of the East, or of the Russian fair of Nischnei- Novgorod as it at pre- 
sent is, or Leipzig as it was in ruder ages) within the British frontier has fre- 
= been recommended, as the best means of developing the trade of the 
adus and extending our commercial relations with Central Asia. By the con- 
quest of Scinde, Shikarpore has fallen into our hands, the central seat of the 
native banking operations of Persia, Hindostan, and Central Asia. Establish 
the annual fair here. Shikarpore is favourably seated for receiving the mer 


The Philharmonic season terminated gloriously, and its orb sank below the 
horizon with unwonted splendour. To this the re-appearance of Spohr in person, 
in that orchestra which his spirit so often animates, powerfully contributed. 


that period his genius has been more extensively developed, as well as more 


lishing at each advance ability to grapple with all in succession, and asserting 
his claim to be regarded as a writer of original thought as well as a profound 
and accomplished theorist. The following notice by a contemporary critic 
correctly describes the estimate which, when he last piayed in London, was 
formed of his musical station— 

“ The playing of Spohr, the celebrated violinist, has been the grand circum- 
stance of attraction at the Philharmonic concerts of this season [1820.] A 
critic at Rome has said that Spohr was ‘the finest singer upon the violin that 
ever was heard ;’ the highest compliment that can be paid to an instrumentalist. 
His manner is totally without pretension, his tone fine, lis intunation admirable 
and his execution of the most finished order. But, as all exceedingly minute 
polish is apt to diminish force, the impression upon some was that he wanted 
fire: but much of this objection vanishes on frequent hearing. One of his 
Sinfonias was played, but it did not excite any extraordinary sensation.” 

This was perfectly true: the attention of the public was fixed upon Spoht 
the player—of Spohr the composer they knew little. His Sinfonia had a cha- 
racter of its own, and a character to which English ears had not been accustomed. 
There was no instance on record of a professed fiddler having written a fine 
Sinfonia ; and a high degree of excellence in two independent branches of the 
art the public are always slow to regard as attainable. He left England, and 
left his compositions to make their own way and to find their true level. New 


who from his various conversations with them elicited their history, = they Festiva!, and to conduct his second 
were the scourings of the lation of several large cities, it is only to is an event too recent to render it necessary to do e ; 
wondered at thes they so sali became (odesmiane end that so many have | well known that this oratorio had to encounter feclings her ped noe ed 
survived.” The Governor states that the mortality did not amount to 5 per | any musical compositions on such a subject. The pulpits of the . 
cent. perannum. And after all, the mortality there is every reason to believe | churches resounded with attacks on such an act of indecency and im 
would have been still less had @ proper system of supervision been established | The performance silenced even these. “ J felt,” said a nobleman of hi 
at first, and the same neglect cannot occur again. It is also worthy of notice, | high scientific acquirements, and deep religious feeling, “ not at m= 
that though no care was taken by the egen‘s at Calcutta to preserve a due pro- | performance, but engaged in an act of devotion of the highest kind.” And thi 
portion between females and males, Governor Light describes, in reference to | we may add, was the general sentiment. Had it been possible - 
the estate of Mr. Moss—* Though a small mortality has teken place among the | progress of this oratorio, to have been busied in a cold and eritical di 
Coolies at Anna Regina, their number is still the same as when first disem- | its merits regarced as a mere musica! structure, it would have failed. B 
barked, several births having replaced the dead.” “ This,” remarks Mr. Moss, | there was no such possibility : the critic was dethroned, and made to feel thet 
he was aman. So universal was this sentiment, that after the performance the 
Some of the Coolies refused to state the amount of their savings, and others | voice of prejudice was dumb. . 


Coolies (baving with them 10 women and 14 children), embarked on board the | rally taken for granted that he would play in 
ship Louisa Baillie, intrusted their money, to the amount of 17,802 doliars (about volunterily declined every offered engegement, and returned immediately to 
£3,700) to the care of Captain Remington during the voyage. From the Anna | Cassel. The events of last year are fresh in the memories of our siete l 
Regina estate 35 adult males (with three women and six children) are known to | readers. Forthe Norwich Festival he wrote ‘ The Fall of Babylon ;’ ws 
have carried away 5,395 dollars (about £1,110), and about 20 of the number | again to appear on the scene of his former triumphs, and to produce it under 
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every provincial festival ; and it is the on oratorio that performed 
lection of these people at Caleutta, the agents seemed to have cared very little | a Philharmonic Concert. Med a feo bs 


When Spobr came to England in 1839, it was sole] 
, y to play at the N. i 
oratorio, “* The Crucifixion,” there. Tha 
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Spohr’s last visit. as we have said, was rang abbas Norwich. It was gene- 
ion ; but on that occasion he 


* hoping 


his own direction. The mouse of Hesse Cassel engaged its lion, and Spohr 


who remain in Guiana have become proprietors of land. Here then we have | was compelled to forego a gratification to which he had long and ardently look- 


ed forward. 

We have already narrated the circumstances which occasioned his prese; 
visit : and he has been welcomed among us witha degree of honour and enthu. 
siasm befitting hie high musical station. He arrived on Monday, the 26th 
June ; on the following day he attended the Catch Club, and on Thursday the 
Melodists. On a former occasion we adverted to the gratification which be de- 
rives from the performance of our glees; and this pleasure was on both these 
occasions renewed. His art, in every form in which it is worthily cultivated 
is with Spohr an object of interest and a source of pleasure ; and to this ox. 
panded love of it we may trace the success with which in almost every form he 
has been enabied to display its resources. Last Saturday he attended the 
Philharmonic rehearsal, where he appeared almost in a new character—cer 
tainly in a new position. During his former visit to London, his playing was 
the great object of attraction : he was the Keisewetter or the De Bersot of the 
day. To know anything of Spohr, it was necessary to hear his violin, His pur- 
suits during the intervening space have altered his musical station. A new 
generation of players and hearers has arisen, to whom, though till now per- 
sonally unknown, he stands in the relation of an instructor and a friend. To 
these he has been rendered familiar by his various works ; and they now only 
look to him for a more perfect development of beauties with which they have 
long been acquainted. Accordingly, when he entered the Philharmonic or- 
chestra at the rehearsal, he was greeted with a welcome of the most cordial 
and thoroughly English kind. He found there a few of his old associates with 
whom he exchanged hearty salutations—with Cramer and Lindley especially 
Some retired veterans (among them Mountain and Mackintosh) were in the 
room to greet him; and the gratification of all parties was doubtless enhanced 
by the disappointment of last year. 

On Monday came the long-looked for concert, which the presence of Spohr 
was to dignify. The scheme, as will be seen, contained a somewhat larger 
infusion of his own compositions than usual—a sample of him in several 
characters. 


ACT I. 
Sinfonia in B flat, No. 4 Beethoven. 
Terzetto, ‘* Soave sia il vento,” Miss Birch, Miss Mason, 

and Mr. Phillips (Cosi fan tutte) Mozart. 


Concertino, Violin, Dr. Spohr Spohr. 


Recit. “Is this thy place” ats } 

Air, “ Ye eatin caints” t Mz. Phillips (Palestine) Dr. Crotch. 
Scene, ‘‘ Quelle horrible destiné !"” Miss Birch (Afoise) Rossini. 
Overture, The Alchymist, Spohr. 

ACT IL. 

Sinfonia, ‘*‘ Die Weihe der Tone” Spohr. 

Recit. “* A questo seno” Miss M 

Aria, ‘* Quando miro” —— ee Mozart. 

Recit. ‘* Pray leave me” Miss Birch and Miss ) . 

Duett, ‘“* Now for him I loved” 9 Masson (Jessonda ) t Spohr. 


Jubilee Overture C. M. von Weber. 
Leader, Mr. Loder—Conductor, Sir G. Smart. 
(Dr. Spohr conducting his own Compositions. ) 

Spohr was welcomed like a prince: the audience spontaneously rose to greet 
him,—a fit tribute to the nobility which Nature confers,—and then with breath- 
less attention awaited the commencement of his Concertino. His playing is 
the expression of his mind, aided by the most consummate art. No instru- 
ment reveals the character of a player like the violin; and Spobr’s exquisite 
taste and refined sentiment are poured out in his performance. Herein lies its 
charm. ‘The involuntary murmurs of delight that followed the “ artful and un- 
imaginable touches” with which he graced his compos tion, showed that he had 
appealed, and not vainly, to the feelings of his auditors. The only thing to be 
regretted in the performance wasits brevity. 

The great feature of the evening was his Sinfonia, ‘‘ The Power of Sound.” 
(‘* Power,” we may remark, inadequately conveys the meaning of the word 
‘* Weihe’’—which, as here used, has scarcely a corresponding term in our lan- 
guage.) This truly original and beautiful composition had its rise in an Ode 
written by Herr Pfeiffer, the brother of Madame Spohr; and the poetry of 
words suggested to Spohr that of music. The brothers spoke each in his own 
language,—for music is to Spohr a real language ; he adopts the sentiment of 
Purcell, who called it ‘the exaltation of Poetry.” He does not sit down to 
think what he shall write, but to write what he has already thought—not to 
hunt for ideas, but to give those which already exist audible expression. It 
wiil not be denied that there are the marks of nationality as well as individuality 
in this Sinfonia : it is the offspring of a German mind, as well as the reflection 
of the mind of Spohr. Many English hearers are thus disabled from partici- 
pating in the full enjoyment of a work which partakes largely of the German 





ones appeared—new Quartets, Quintets, Overtures, Sinfonias. His chamber- 
music gradually won its way to the hearts of his brethren of the string ; from 
whom, the very quality which at first had acted upon them repulsively, finally 
procured admiration. A Quartet of Spohr imparted a new musical pleasure ; 


ehandise of Bombay by the Iudus. The agencies of its native bankers in every | it had a form and substance of its own, and was therefore a new element of 
~- mart of Asia, and even within the Russian territory, would speedily circu- | musical enjoyment. On the Philharmonic hearers, this sentiment operated 


the intelligence of the new mart through the whole of the East. A govern- 


slowly, but surely ; and,his instrumental composiffons of every form, rank 


ment which gave security of person and property, and judiciously left these among the stock pieces of the season. 


bankers to conduct their business in their own way, would be sure of their alle- 
e It would be their interest to uphold it, and their influence throughout 
¢ immense regions over which their money-transactions extend would be ex- 


It was not till Spohr became the director of a theatre that he appeared before 
the public as a vocal writer. His operas of * Faust,” ‘‘ Jessonda,” “ Azor,” 
and * Zemira,”’ which were among the earliest of his dramatic compositions, 


erted in its behalf. The rode bill-tribes in the vicinity would find it for their | established his fame in this department of his art, and discovered not only his 
interest to keep terms with the great commercial mart of Shikarpore and its aptitude for the production of vocal melody, but bis accurate perception of the 
masters. They would exact tribute from the caravans passing through their | dramatic power of music ; a faculty, it may be added, of which many persons 


country, and there would be occasional plundering: but, thieves though they 
be, they have more sense than to kill the goose that lays them golden eggs ; 
their attacks upon the trade of Shikarpore would not be carried to such an ex- 
cess as to frighten merchants from the roads through their country altogether. 

compacts by which the caravans agreed to pay the robber-chiefs tribute 


who have undertaken to write for the stage have been utterly destitute, although 
abundantly possessed of musical acquirements of a different kind. It was 
about this time that Spohr published his well-known and admirable Address to 
the Dramatic Composers of his country ; in which his ardent leve of his art, 
his sound discrimination, end his critical acuteness, are not less conspicuous 


for protection would grow up in time to a system of law. From Shikarpore as | than his independent spirit and his thorough national feeling. Be it recorded 


acentro, the British Government, by merely protecting commerce, would dif- 
fuse peace and security throughout Asia. [t would strengthen its frontiers by 
rendering it the interest of all Asia to preserve them inviolate. The bankers 
and merchants of Shikarpore would be a more available frontier garrison than 
all the armies of Tamerlane or Napoleon. 


—e 
COOLIE EMIGRATION. 
‘rom the Colonial Gazetie 
While analysing last week the allegations of the petitioners against the intro- 


to the honour of Bishop, the first English dramatic composer of his age, that 
he was the person to introduce to his countrymen the dramatic compositions of 
his illustrious German contemporary : it was at Bishop’s suggestiou that various 
portions of Spohr's operas were first translated and performed at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts. 

In 1830 Spohr first became known to the English public as a sacred com- 
poser. His oratorio, “‘ The Last Judgment,” had been repeatedly performed 
in Germany, but it was here unknown until produced at the Norwich Festival. 
Here, again, Spohr had to encounter a former prejudice : ‘“* Spohr was a fine 





duction of Coolies into the colony of New South Wales, we endeavoured to | performer on the violin, and therefore incompetent to produce a fine oratorio. 
resolve the question on the broad grounds of justice and expediency. ‘There | Whoever heard of Viotti, Jarnowick, De Beriot, or Paganini, composing an ora- 


are more labourers in India than can gain a livelihood 


Every year numbers | toriot Ne sutor,” &c 


Many were the misgivings, significant the shrugs, 


of the lower castes are killed by inanition, and the mass of the survivors are re- | gloomy the forebodings, as to the result of this “‘ bold and very hazardous ex- 


duced to the scantiest allowance that can preserve life. It is the raghé of these | periment.’ The singers, principal and choral, were against it 


It did not 


unhappy creatores to carry their labour to any country where there is a better | contain a single song, and the choruses were awlully difficult. There 


market for it 


It is the right of labour employers, in countries where there is | Was no previous fecliug or sympathy in its favour—no puff—no flourish of trum- 


a oh of labour, to induce the surplus labourers of India to come tothem, | pets. It was left to tell its own tale, and to stand or fall by its own merits. It 
by the offer of better wages, of free passages to the place where employment | was diligently prepared and carefully rehearsed ; the day of performance came 


awaits them, and, if necessary, of free passages back after the lapse of a cer- 


tain number of years. To discourage or prevent such arrangements to relieve 


—and then there was bat one opinion. It bore down all opposition, subdued 
every prejudice ; musicians of all schools—foreign, English, ancient, modern— 


the over crowded country, and at the same time benefit. the thinly-populated, | all yielded their willing homage to the genius of its author: Vaughan and Kny- 


may arize from humane motives, but from a mistaken humanity. 


vett, Braham, Stockhausen, were its united and equal encomiasts. Perhaps 


The papers lately iaid on the table of the House of Commons. relative to the | the most emphatic testimony tu its power was given by Malibran, whom he 
Serie Bebeles cemtiay ace cosas Menem“ He | eco cobed, eve wey age, cating ad sleet byte, 
In 1838 there were landed in British Guiana 396 Co , =| worth 396 ro = a “sy 7 none, said she to the person who now records her 
tarned to India in May, 1843 ; 60 remain ios allie cies oe awe t - a. 32 , wih —. z ul , had a = oo practised a stager oo m ake such a fool of myself 
landing ($8 ase tesemed te Gave died. hhc sae eats bo : recone ed ~y a I “tre Th Idien¢ Sh I had yet to learn = power of ; music upon the 
some have been lost sight of, and are poss shy still ro 3 p. ve ~ eo ’ — rts sgt a9 From this time “ The Last Judgement” took its 
: t . ut g in the colony. “* Con- | proper sta g the musical classics of the age: it was performed at 


i 


character; and although its prominent beauties must reveal themselves to every 
hearer, they are unable to go with the composer pari passu. On this subject 
much more might be said; but, for the present, we must refrain. 

We are not disposed, with our brother of the Chronicle, to burn the Ode next 
time we hear the Sinfonia. To a work of this sort such a key is absolutely ne- 
cessary. Who, for example, could understand the movement which depicts the 
music of childhood—the lovely strain of the mother—the dances, gambols, 
songs of the children—separated yet linked, diversified yet agreeing? With 
the words before them, the audience showed that they knew what was going 
on; and, by calling for a repetition of the movement, evinced that the scene 
was realized to their imaginations. Music then appealed to youth and man- 
hood, in a call to arms that might have breathed courage into the heart ofa 
coward ; for surely, a march more inspiriting was never heard. To the shout of 
| victory succeeded the music of devotion : the anthem swelled in all its vast and 
| majestic proportions ; and then came the funeral dirge. Life was past ; and 

music, which had waited on the infant—which had attended the youth, on the 
| field of battle, and in the church—now followed him to the grave, and finally 
administered consolation to his friends and associates. Such is a faint and 
feeble outline of this great work ; a work which, if not pregnant with poetry of 
the highest order, we have yet to learn what poetry is. The performance was 
admirable, to which the presence of the composer most powerfully contributed. 
Without the least parade, Spohr carries his orchestra along with him—imparts 
to them not only his meaning, but his spirit; they move by a single impulse, 
and seem to possess but one mind. This wes obviously apparent, also, in his 
overture to ‘ Der Alchymist ;’ which, though played before at these concerts, 
we may be said to have heard now for the first time. — 

One of the most interesting incidents in Spohr’s visit was of a more private 
nature. A distinguished amateur, no less known for his discriminating and 
liberal patronage of the art in general than for the soundness of his musical 
judgment, invited many of the most eminent instrumental performers to his 
hospitable mansion to meet the great master ; and there some of his most ex- 
quisite chamber-compositions were heard—two of his double Quartets (one ol 
which, as well as a Quintet, Spohr led), his Quintet for Pianoforte Obligato, 
(played by Moscheles), his Novetto (led by the author), and his Otetto. his 
| choice musical repast will never be forgotten by those who were allowed the 

privilege of partaking it. : . 

On Tuesday, Spohr was invited by a number of professional gentlemen and 
musical amateurs to dine with them at Greenwich. Nearly a hundred moster- 
ed at the Crown and Sceptre; Mr. Horsley in the chair. On the right hand 
sat the *“ Maestro,” and near hin Moscheles, Benedict, Sir H. R. Bishop, 5: 
vori, and other distinguished professional men. The Vice-Presidents were 
Professor Tzylor and Mr. Sale. In the course of the evening, several giees 
and songs were sung, by Messrs. Young, Terrail, Horn, Allen, Machin, Gear, 
and Sale. Among the company were the Organists of St. Paul’s, Winchester, 
Bristol, Salisbury, and Gloucestez Cathedrals. The health of Spohr was gives 
in a very appropriate address by the chairman; whose evlogiam was echoed 
by all the company except the subject of it. Spohr returned thanks in Ger- 
man : regretting that his total ignorance of the English tongue rendered him 

| unable to convey his acknowledgments in word which would be 1 itelligibie ¢ 
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all bis sssembled 


which was essentially theirs; he then played an exquisite Fantasia, accO@pa- | tion of men to whom the government of the Province is entrusted by its sove- 
reign, we think we may be permitted to express our surprise at the occurrence, 


sound,” and treating them with his accustomed skill. Dreyschock afterward and note itdonw as a fact well worthy the attention of those, who feel an inter- 
Sound, ith | est in the destinies of an important possession of the British empire. 


by Moscheles. In the course of the evening, Moscheles introduced an ex- 
waiee Fantasia; taking his subjects from Spobr’s Sinfonia “ The Power of 


i th 
displayed his pecoliar powers. Spohr was received, as may be supposed, wi 
gon aan by the company, and appeared highly to enjoy his day. 


Spobr’s last Oratoria was performed, for his benefit, and under his direction, | which on his health being drank, he made a speech which is given in La Mi- 


t night, at the Hanover Square Rooms. : 
jarmtante of the character of “* The fall of Babylon” was given in detail on 





| friends—he would therefore endeavour to reply in # language | when he does all this, and while doing it, receives the countenance and atten, 


At Montreal, it appears a dinner was given tothe gentleman in question, at 





| 
nerve, published at Montreal, and on reading it we are told “ no astonishment | 


the occasion of its performance at the Norwich Festival ; and another hearing has Will be felt at the effect it produced on the Canadian patriots,” 


served to confirm our first impression. It was remarked by Attwood when he | 


heard Spohr’s “ Crocifixion,” that “ its splendour dazzled and its ceaseless suc- | vation that “ the reception given the orator by the Canadian population was as 
| brilliant as unexpected. From Kingston to Quebec he received testimonials of | 


cession of beauties bewildered him,” and that “ his feelings were too strongly 
excited to allow of any calm and accurate estimate of its musical merits, which | 
demanded many a hearing in order to be appreciated and enjoyed.” We fel: 


The following are extracts from the speech, which is premised by the obser- 


| Sympathy that overwhelmed him. The ministry of Kingston, (meaning no 


the full force of this remark while listening on the present occasion to ‘ The donbt the Executive Couneil,) the Mayors and chief personages at Montreal 
Fall of Babylon,” and were made aware of many touches of genius and graces and Quebec, honoured him by the most brilliant reception.’ 


of art which on a first hearing were lost. This Oratorio calis up @ very differ | 
ent class of feelings from those which are excited by the story of Calvary ; nor | 
have the two compositions any point of resemblance except as they severally 
develop the same genius. The same master-spirit moves us ; but in the former | 
instance it is to pity, sympathy, veneration ; in the latter, to awe, terror, and 


finally to exultation. The effect of the performance of the first Oratoria was | origin in the new world, the remembrance and love of France, and the preser 
thus feelingly and correctly narrated by an eye and ear witness—* As the last | vation of her beautiful language and polished manners amongst a people whom 
note of the concluding chorus died away, I looked around ; scarce a breathipg fortune had detached fi : 


was observable—it was the solemn stiliness of the grave—all seemed to fee! 
more powerfully, more oppressively, than they could describe. It was a mo- 
ment of deep felt awe. There was no enthusiasm—no rapture: the subject 
had been tov vast, too overwhelming for even a momentary flight of the ordi- 
nary thoughts of mortality. Nor did these sensations wear off ; the effect con- 
tinued, and I am much mistaken if it be ever forgotten.” At the first perfor- | 
mance of * The Fall of Babylon,” (to take a single instance), when the gradual | 
crescendo of the march announced the near approach of the Persian army, the 
dense mass of auditc.s seemed as if they could have joined in their exulting 
chorus, “ Shout aloud for the conflict is ended!" These are the teal unequiv- 
ocal triumphs of genius—this the unbidden homage which genius alone can | 
command. Whether displayed in sculpture, painting, poetry, or music, the 
power is the same: nature, unsophisticated, bends in willing obedience before 
it, and owns the potency of i's sway. 

The “ Fall of Babylon” is what it purports to be, an oratorio—that is, a 
sacred musical drama; governed by the jaws which regulate dramatic compo. | 
sitions generally, but especially fitted for musical development. The scene in | 
the palace-hal! of Babylon could not be portrayed by painting; a single inci- 
dent might be seized, but no more. Represented on the stage, it would be 
ridiculous. ‘The imagination alone can conceive it ; and music comes fitly and | 
potently to its aid. Spohr’s ability to wield and direct the agent he employs 
is nowhere more conspicuous than in the conduct of this enure scene. He | 
knows what it can accomplish, and he mouids it to his will. The scene is pre- | 
sent to the imagination of his hearers in all its brilliancy and in all its terrors 
This is only a single instance of his power, which we select simply because it 
is the highest and most masterly effort in the entire work. 

The performance of an oratorio in a room is something out of place. A work 
of such large dimensions requires space to display itselt—the arched vault—the 
pillared roof, around which the sound of an army of voices can float and reecho 
An oratorio in a concert-room is like “* The Descent from the Cross” in a par- | 
lour. Hence, the general effect of the performance of “ The Fall of Babylon” 
in the Hanover Square Rooms fell far short of that which it produced in St. 
Andrew’s spacious Hall. The instrumental band comprised a larger amount 
of individual talent than the Norwich orchestra; for the finest performers in 
London were congregated, and the principal singers (with the exception of 
Weiss) were the same. These sang with more ease and with more ability to 
make the prominent points of their songs tell; a power which repeated trials 
alone can give. Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Rainforth, Miss Hawes, Hobbs, 
Phillips, and Young, did ample justice to their respective parts; and Weiss 
sustained the arduous character of ‘ Balshazzar” with great effect. With such 
an orchestra, and with the composer himself at their head, it may easily be con- | 
ceived that, even with a single rehearsal, the performance exhibited very few | 
faults. The finer and more delicate touches of the picture were brought out, | 
but its broad and massy outlines were wanting. The audience comprised a 
large proportion of eminent professors in town and country ; but it was more 
select than numerous—an advance upon the number that attended poor Weber's 
benefit, but no crowd! Weconjecture that the fashionables reserved them- 
selves for the eztra Philharmonic concert, advertised for Monday: when they | 
will be able not only to hear Spohr, who has consented to give the Directors | 
another night, but to breathe the same atmosphere with the Queen ! 
~ MARRIED.—At Wolfvile, on Thureday 13th ult. by the Rev. R. Knight, Mr. Wm. A Cal- | 
kin, Merchant of Parrsborough, to Catherine third daughter of Judge Marshall. 


On Tuesdny, the Lith inst. hy the Rev. Charles F. BE. Stuhiman, George Mohr, of Bremen. to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Wm. Leo Wolf, M. D., of Hamburg, Germany. 


| 


DIED.—On Tuesday, the &th inst., in the 20th year of her age, Eliza Carter, second daugh- 
ter of Richard Oakley. 

Recently, at Haldimand House, near Cobourg, Canada, Maria J.ouisa Manners, third daugh 
ter of George Manners, Esq., formerly Her Majesty's Consul at Boston. 











TER ALBION, 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1843. 





English Notions of Irish Affairs—We publish to-day,—in the absence of 
hourly expected news—an article under this caption, from the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, which we confidently believe contains a very accurate esti- 
mate of the position of parties in relation to the government of Ireland, of the 
motives Which actuate the prime minister, and a fair expose of the intrigue of 
the Whigs, which led to the resignation of Eart. Grey. As regards the poli- 
cy adopted at the present hour, it should be borne in mind, the article we insert 
was written, before the debate took place, on Mr. Smith O'Brien's motion to 
consider the causes of the discontent existing in Ireland, that we have since 
recorded intelligence of what was said on that occasion, and that it elicited 
from Sir Rozerr Pee. no indication of a determination to arrest by active 
means the agitated state of that country. It is of this apparent apathy, under 
circumstances which evidently call for the utmost vigor, that we complain.— 
Englishmen may not understand [reland, as Irishmen tell us; but they cannot 
complain, if a common sense interpretation be placed on their conduct, and if to 
the eve of common sense their conduct appears subversive of the dearest inter- 
ests of the Empire, and detrimental to their own, it is the bounden duty of 
Government to interfere. This is due, if not to themselves, to the remaining 
portion of the Queen’s dominions, to the character of the whole country before 
the world, and to the cause of order and tranquillity every whe re. But we for- 
bear—before this paper reaches the hands of the reader, we shall have re- 
ceived from home intelligence of a much later date than is now in our posses- 
sion, and we cannot but hope, we shall find, in the interval that has elapsed 
that Sir Rozertr Peer. has shewn himself adequate to the emergency, and has 
acted up to that high estimation, his countrymen abroad have generally been 
pleased to entertain of him. 


CANADA 


We have thought that the main object ot the British Government in its Ca- } 


halian policy, was to remeve all distinctions of rank or class among British 


subjects in Canada. at least so it professed It is the first wish of my heart, 
said Lord Sypenuam, and it would certainly seem to be the first duty of all 
s'atesmen 10 WhotQ the administration of that part of Her Majesty's domin- 


1ons is entrusted. If they are, however, inspired with this conviction, we mus; 


coniess they have a very queer way of showing it 





the charge of murdering her husband. She sailed in the packet ship Liverpool 
more imporant instances of the in¢ maipati bility ot their conduct with stich a | in charge of the officer, McKay, who came in pursuit of her; and everything 
principle of action, than the one to which we are about to refer, yet there is | was done that humanity could prompt to secure her comfort on the passage 
something in that, so pecaliar. that we cannot forbear bestowing on it a pass- | She has for her ure and occupation, a cabin between decks, which was made 


ing notice 





Our neighbour, the editor of Le Courie es Etats Unis ! t appears | food from the cabir Sie was exceedingly cheerful—all her aseumed idiocy 
from at pa present on a tour tl ivh Canada That journal, it is had disappeared, ard she spoke with sanguine anticipation of the result of her 
well known demonstrate its hostility to England } trial, though in a letter which she wrote to her counsel before her departure, 
Z English s. Of this we donot comriait It is probably what he | she expressed her expectation that attempts would be made to swear away her 
te : sée nations harmless in itself and which we would not disturb life. Mr. Commissioner Rapelje, who, throughout the investigation in this case 
Ever he enters on British soil. ay * - —._ subjects | has acted with much firm determ nation in the enforcement of the treaty etipu 

. ; SE SECUIC AES ) STtISH Se | jations between the two couutries, accompanied the prisoner out to Sandy 

a 5 that unity of feeling which should prevail amongst them | took, and saw her committed to the great highway of nations, and safely de. 

. ial allachment to the mother country wnich jis so essential to the preserva- | livered from his jurisdiction The treaty has been, therefore, kept inviolate, 
ion of mial relationship, we should scarce] leem it ¥ th n , bn and the faith of the nation in this matter unteinted. It was intended to have 


or / ° , 
| courage and devotion of us friends. Canadians would still have to experience 


| churches, nor the sam God! 


| 
| 
—— —e - | ! 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. | vantageous to thei employers. 


To be sure, we might find 


And now let us see what are the sentiments of. and course of conduct of the 


| individual whoin the men administering the government of a British province, 
thus delight to honour 


His object, he says, has been to maintain among the population of French 





a the mother country. He had the happiness of be 
ing able to say that in the most remote villages of the new world, commencing 
with Canada, there were few men of French origin who had not learned 


through him to love absent France, and to follow her in thought, in her career 


of glory and civilization. Canada was a country that had remained French 
in its language, manners, and religion, it would still offer a vast field for the 


some violent shocks before the time of entire reparation arrives ; but they might 
be certain that sooner or later, and doubtless soon, it would come. ‘They had 
with them, Justice which gave them the right in the eye of God, and numbers, 
which gave them the right among men. A nationality which took root two 
ages and a half ago, which extends itself into the entrails of a land, vast enough 


to form an empire, and of a population numerous enough to form a people- 
this nationality would not perish, & The bed of the St. Lawrence would 


swallow up those who would seek to destroy it 





* > . . > . . * > > > . . . } 
And farther recollect gentlemen, that one of your strongest defences—the 
most certain safeguard of your nationality, which is in itself the safeeuard of | 
your liberty, is the preservation of the language of your ancestors That is 
your palladium. * * * WSpoak French no longer and there would no longer | 
be Canadians, you would not become E-nclish, for betiveen you and them there is 
an LMINeNs alyss. You have neither the same tastes, the same ancestors. the seme 

We certainly were not prepared to hear that the Canadians worshipped a 
divinity of their own, but the interpretation of the idea, we suppose, inay be 
found in the following :- 

‘ Another A2gis, which providence has placed in your hands, is the religion 
which you profess with the language of your ancestors. ‘These two should be 
united in your hearts, for they are the two parts of one whole, Catholicism 
is essentially French. The genius of France must necessarily be Catholic 
from the simple fact that the genius of England is Protestant 

These extracts are enough. Certainly “ Young France’ can cut strange 
capers on this same subject of religion. If Canadians have indeed followed 
“ France in thought in her career of glory and civilization.” they will have 
seen her root out that Catholicism which we are told is essentially French 
desecrate her altars, and strip her churches of thei property, while if they are 
not blind to the position they have occupied as subjects of the British Crown 
they must know their religion has been ever respected, and the property of their 
churches and the character of its ministers held sacred 

However, we again say, it was not to controvert any of the positions a 
sumed in the speech to which we have referred, that we have taken up the 


derpatebod her by the Sheffield on Monday, but the captai 
ap 25 y on Monday the captain or owner refused 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 

We have received another Report of that very able and indefatigable geolo~ 
gist, Dr. Gesner. It is highly interesting, and replete with valuable informa- 
tion. Every examination of the nature and resources of the province tends to 
impress us more and more with the immensity of its value Accompanying 
the Geological Report is another on the topography of the country, which has 
not reached us; its value is doubtless enhanced. now that the people of the 


province are turning their attention to avriculture, and to settling the wild 
lands, Dr. Gesner says— 


It will be seen in the body of the report, that an immense extent of country 
penetrated by fine navigable rivers, fea. gor which are a hundred and fifty miles 
in length, is till uninhabited, and millions of acres of excellent land are unoc- 
cupied even by the native Indians. 

At page 65 we find the following remarks, under the head of the 

SILURIAN SYSTEM 

It has been a!roady stated, that between the Meductic, or Woodstock, and 
the Madawaska Seitlement, on the Saint John, and occupying a large tract 
of country on each side of that river, there is a group of argillaceous, calea- 
reous and silicious rocks, to which the term transition has been applied. The 
same kind of strata appear on the shores of the Bay Chaleur, between Bathurst 
and Dalhousie. To the north-east, they are also seen at Port Daniel and other 
places in the district of Gaspe. ‘ 

The Saint John passes through this vast group of rocks upwards of one 
hundred miles, running obliquely through the strata. The distance across ths 
strata at right angles, so far as it has been explored, is about seventy miles. 
Between Bathurst and Dalhousie the same rocks occur along the coast 'o the 
distance of fifty miles. ‘The interior of this part of the Province has not yet 
been explored. These rocks, therefore, may be said to occupy an area only 
exceeded in its dimensions by the Great Coal Field of New-Bronswick, as des- 
cribed in former Keports. , 

Atthe Meductic, Eel River, and head of the Nackawick, this group of strata 
is found reposing upon and dipping from granite. At the sources of the 
Upsalquitch, Nepisiguit, and Tobique Rivers, grauite, trap, and other rocks of 
voleanic origin, form an anticlinal ndge,or axis. The stratified rocks dip from 
the mountains which have been evidently elevated since the formation of the 
sedimentary deposits. The slates are also seen reposing upon granite near Ba- 
thurst, being pierced by veins of that reck 

The formations referred to repose upon granite; and, taken al- 
together, may be considered the oldest rocks in the district under con- 
sideration. 

The direction of this great system of rocks is from the southwest to the north- 
east, and the strata in general are highly inclined, 

From the general agreement of these extensive groups of strata to those of 
parts of England, which have been admirably described by Professor Sedge- 
wick and Mr. Murchison, | have been induced to use the names employed by 
those gentlemen, not only because their important divisions have been sanction- 
ed in Europe, but from the applicability of the descriptions attached to them 
to the rocks of Now Brunswick, The term “ Silurian,” will, therefore, be ap- 
plied to the upper division of the transition strata of the Province 

Beginning with the upper “ Silurian’ rocks, the description will be given in 
the order of the examinations. The rocks that it is my object now to Soseribe 
consist of : 


STRATA. ORGANIC REMAINS. 

Impure gray and blue Limestone. _Producta, Spirifera, Orthocera, Trilovites- 
aleareous and Argilaceous Shales. Crinoidea, Cyathophyllam Turbinum. 
Earthy rotten Shale. Atrypa Aspera—with numerous other Tes- 
Wenlock limestone tacea and Corals 
Compact blue limestone. 
Friable Sandstone. 
Shelly limestone. 
Compact blue and gray impure lime- Producta, Terebratula, Cyathophyllum 

stone. Turbinum, Cyathophyllum Hera. 
Black, blue, and red Shale. gonum 
Gray and brown Sandstones. Encrinal remains, &c. 
Compact Limestones. Tentaculites Ornatus, Producta, Tere- 





subject. We should not find any fault with them, were they not addressed to 


sritish Subjects, and had he who assumed them not been “ honoured by the | 


Executive Council, the Mayors, and the chief personages at Montreal and Que. 
bec with the most brilliant reception.” 


The article headed Coolie Labour, which we have extracted from the Cole 
nial Gazette, possesses a great deal of interest. We were not aware that 
the experiment had worked so well and profitably for the Coolies, and so ad- 


It is not necessary that we should inform our readers that the Coolies are 
the porters and labourers of Hindostan, an] that on the emancipation of the 
West India slaves, the planters sent to India for these Coolies as labourers.- 
These facts are known to almost every one, but it is not so generally known 
that the Coolies brought over,behaved so well, and proved so frugal and industri 
ous, The return of so many of the adventurers to their home, carrying with 
them their fifty pounds a-piece—a little fortane with the lower castes in India 
—as the fruit of five years exertions, will we trust, induce others to seek their 
fortunes in the same way 

The readers of this journal pretty well know that we have no belief that the 
sritish West Indies will ever be redeemed by the labour of the African negro 
his natural indolence and love of ease which seems to be constitutional with 
him, will never, in our opinion, permit him voluntarily to undertake the labour 
| necessary for the successful cultivation of the soil in such a climate. The ne- 
gro isthe sloth of the human race; his indolence is not the result of the sla 
very imposed upon him by the whites, because his natural idleness is equally 
conspicuous when found in his native condition in the Western portion of Af- 
rica. He is there, although inhabiting a rich and fertile country, in a state oy 
primitive debasement, poverty and wretchedness, that has no parallel, while the 
Asiatic under the same degree of latitude, exhibits industry, frugality and civi- 
lization. We look then for the regeneration of the British West Indies through 
the instrumentality of other races, of which the Coolie experiment may per 


haps be the beginning 





Christiana Gilmour has at length departed lor Seotiand, there to take her 
| trial for the awful crime laid to her charge. That the trial will be fair, and 


even merciful, nobody doubts. The case has given the authorities much trouble 


Grauwacke. bratula, Corals 
Argilacéous and Calcareous Slates. Encirnal remains. 
Coralline Marbles. Corals 


Conglomerates. 
Clay Slate. 


From the great extent and thickness of the above beds, I have been unable 
to take more than a cursory view of them, and the organic remains given are 
only such as were readily recognized in the beds examined, without reference 
to particular strata. They form but a part of the specimens obtained 

| was at once struck with the similarity of these fossils to those of the “ Si- 
lurian System" of the United States, received from Professor Shepard, and 
others from Lockport, near Niagara, The formations at the latter place are 
described by Mr. J. Hall, employed in the Geological Survey of the State of 
New York, and the fossils have been examined by Mr. T. A. Conrad, of the 
Pa!wontologieal Department of that survey 

It ismy intention to examine all the beds of the “ Silurian System" in the 
Province in succession, and to give in detail the organic remains found in each 
stratum. 


No Organic Remains. 
No Organic Remains. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. i, No. 1. Boston, ©. C, 
Little and J. Brown. This institution of philologists promises extensive use- 
fulness in encouraging the cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and 
Polynesian languages, and so much information is seldom found comprised 
in a pamphlet as the opening discourse of the learned president, John Picker- 
ing, LL.D. and A.A.S., Proeses, has given, and which is contained in the 
number before us. Upon a glance at the imposing title-page one would sup- 
pose the contents altogether too abstruse for such as have no pretension to let- 
ters, and happily indeed were we disappointed in finding it comprehensible to 
minds of even ordinary culture. As it was intended for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, the writer informs us that he treated his subject in a more popular form 
than if his address had been only to an association of scholars, ‘To a succinct 
account of the language from an early age Dr. Pickering has added brief 
historical sketches of the places, and the manner in which progress has been 
made in every variety of knowledge in various ages; and we cannot doubt 
that the attractive manner in which the subject is here illustrated will prove an 
incentive to the noblest exertions, in what might be considered one of the great- 
| est enterprises of the day. 

Our philologist states, “ that the field of inquiry, which it is the object of the 
Association to explore as far as we may have the means of doing it, is one of 
almost boundless extent—the history languages, literature, and general cha- 





and anxiety; this was natural, from its novelty, its importance, and the high 
responsibility it imposed on all concemed; but it has terminated fortunately ; 


we say fortunately, jor it has established and put into practical operation an 





important provision of the late treaty, a provision of vast consequence to the 
well-being of society in both countries. Criminals will now learn that fleeing 
across the Atlantic will not save them from the hands of justice, and the 
| 


| Vicious The duties of the Consul have been most fatiguing and embarras- 


We find the 


knowledge of this fact must have a sajutary influence on the minds of the 


| sing. but he has got through them with much tact and judgment 
| 


| following in a moming contemporary 


| The departure of the Scotch Murderess.—Yesterday Mrs. Gilmour slias 


Cochran, commenced her return voyage to Scotland, there to take her trial on 


for the accommodation of the better class of steerage passengers. She has a 
female attendant expressly to administer to her wants, and she will be fed with 





racteristics of the various people both civilized and barbarous, who are usu- 
ally classed under the somewhat indefinite name of Oriental nations; including 
not only those who at this day are inhabitants of Asia, but those who, in ages 
past, had their origin from Asiatic ancestors, and have been driven by wars, oF 
other causes, from their original abode into Africa or Europe, but have stil 
kept up their Oriental character, and are properly to be considered as Orien- 
tals 
That it is their intention “ to extend inquiries beyond the Eastern Continent 
| to the uncivilized nations, who inhabit the groups of islands in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, from the eastern coast of Asia to the western coast of Ameri- 
ca; comprising that region of the globe which has been called Polynesia.” 

By means of the acauisition of knowledge to be derived from these re- 
| searches, we hope to furnish some usefal additions t the materials already 
existing for the completion of the general ethnography of the globe.” 

The opening paragraph of the discourse thas happily shows the favourable 
circumstances under which this inieresting stady can be prosecuted at the 


preset time 
All the nations of the world, with whom we hope to be able to co-operate 
n the investigation of the history, literature, and science of the East, are now 
peace with each other; the nations of the East imell, who have for ages 
een estranged in feelings, habits, and manners, from their brethren of the Eu- 
ropean part of their continent, have become more willing than formerly to en 
| courage a free intercourse with them: modern science and art have lent their 
aid in affording extraordinary facilities of communication between the most 
distant countries , and the comparatively liberalized policy of some of the go. 


' 
| 
i 
| vernments in the East has insured to the foreign traveller a greater degree of 
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security than was heretofore attainable ; all which advantages, combined with 
the superior knowledge possessed by scholars and travellers of the present day, 
enable us to accomplish more for the cause of literature and science, in the 
space ofa few years, than could have been effected by our predecessors in the 
course of as many generations.” 
. * * . * * . * * 

We promise ourselves shortly the pleasure of again alluding to this subjects 

which possesses for most persons, interest in no ordinary degree. 


MR. CAREY. 


From “The Church,” published at Coburg, in Canada, edited by an eminent 
and pious divine, the Rev. Dr. Brruuns, we copy the following article on the 
unhappy differences which have arisen in the Episcopal Chureh here We 
have thought that the evident tone of moderation and conciliation that per- 
vades these remarks, might be productive of much good, apart from the 
belief that the conclusions attained are correct, and have therefore been anxious 
to give it as wide a circulation as possible. 


From the Coburg Church 
We live in an age of excitement, and no sooner does one subject of fierce 
discussion relax its Bod a little on the = mind, than snother is presented 
to awaken the keen interest, and often harsh disputings, of the many spiritual 


, combatants of the day. 


Scarcely inferir to the strife and bustle created by Dr. Pusey’s Eucharis- 
tical Sermon, is the excitement which prevails, in this new world at least, on 
account of the recent Ordination of Mr. Arthur Carey, by Bishop Onderdonk, 
of New York— Mr. Carey being very widely represented as infected with Ko 
manist opinions, and his ordination, of consequence, being made a ground of 
bitter obloquy against Bishop Onderdonk, and of course the whole church in 
the United States. 

Mr. Carey, it appears, underwent his examination for Orders during the 
week previous to the 2d of July last—an examination which was conduc edin 
the presence of the Bishop, by several Presbyters, men amongst the most dis- 
tinguished in the church of New York. ‘Two of these examining Presbyters, 
Drs. Anthon and Smith, apprehensive of a Romish bias on the part of Mr 
Carey, addressed to him such questions as, it was thought, must elicit from 
him what, in reference to the tenets of the Church of Rome, were really his 
sentiments : his answers were not satisfactory to them—not calculated to re- 
move from their minds the apprehensions antecedently entertained ,; but they 
were, it appears, not unsatisfactory to Bishop Onderdonk and six other Pres- 
byters engaged in the examination, and consequently his ordination was deter- 

on. 

oy 3 morning of Sunday, 2d July, the day appointed for the ordination, 
upon the usual appeal from the Bishop to the congregation present, that if any 
impediment existed in their minds to the ordination of the candidate before 
them, it should be then declared—Drs. Anthoo and Smith rose, and read a 
forme! protest against the ordination of Mr. Carey, on the grourd that he 
held opinions inconsistent with the teaching of the Church, and in too close 
conformity with the erroneous tenets of the Church of Rome. The Bishop 
affirmed that this was not, in his mind, a sufficient impediment, es, from 
the result of the examination of Mr. Carey, conducted in his own presence, 
he was satisfied of his soundness in the faith, and therefore—unless some 
other impediment should be advanced—he should not surcease from ordaining 
him. ‘The gentlemen who protested, upon this announcement, withdrew from 
the charch, and the ordination proceeded withuut fnrther impediment. 

The occurrence was noticed, as wasto be expected, in the city and other 
periodicals; and as some of these reflected harshly, as was thought, upon Drs 
Anthon and Smith, those gentlemen immediately published a full statement 
of the caso—asserting the grounds of their objections tothe ordination of Mr 
Carey, and giving in detal his own answers to questions in reference to the 
erroneous tenets of the Church of Rome, in justifying them in the course 
which they adopted. 

These are the naked facts of the case, stripped of the comments end reflec- 
tions which, as is usual, take their hue and colouring from the bias of the wri- 
ters who advance them. At first sight, then, we have the judgment of a sonnd 
and faithful prelate, concurred in by six of his most learned and judicious pres- 
byters, in opposition to that of two—gentlemen, confessedly, of equal standing 
and distinction in the Church; so that by reasonable deduction, the world, 
judging impartially and without special scrutiny, would pronounce that the 
seven probably were right, and that the two were wrong: and yet, we are free 
to confess, such a decision, grounded upon probabilities so reasonable in them- 
selves, might not be an equitable one. Be this as it may, there cannot, we 
think, be a difference of opinion as to the irregularity of the course pursued by 
Drs. Anthon and Smith in their pnblic protest. The Bishop's appeal, on such 
an occasion, is that he may be informed of any impediment to the ordination of 
the candidate previously unknown to himself; he puts the question to the 
assembled people, for his own satisfaction, that, after all the scrutiny employed 
by himself, he may, if any impediment really exists which he had not the means 
of discovering, be apprised of it, and be guided accordingly in the solemn duty 
he is about to discharge. To assert thus publicly as an impediment what the 
Bishop was known antecedently not to regard as such, was almost worse than 
irregular ; it looks like an appeal from the Bishop to the people,—like an effort 
to enlist the sympathies of the public, when they failed to gain the episcopal! 
concurrence in their views. 


So far these gentlemen,—inuch as for learning, piety and ministerial useful- 
ness they are entitled to respect,—were evidently wrong : if a protest must be 
made, that was not the proper place for it; and an appeal like theirs should 
have been addressed, not to a mixed multitude, but to the Bench of Bishops at 
their first Convention,—to the Church in short, in some collective and repre- 
sentative capacity, where its voice in reply could be legitimately spoken. 

How far there are grounds for such an appeal, and to what extent it might 
be supporied, is a separate question, If the questions put to Mr. Carey by 
Drs. Anthon and Smith, were needlessly direct and searching, and presupposed, 
with an almost indelicate broadness, the infection of that gentleman by errors 
which the Church condemns, we must frankly confess that we are not satisfied 
with the answers which he returned. If he were entirely free from the errone- 
ous bias imputed to him,—and we must hope he is,—his replies should have 
been given in terms of more direct and straightforward denial. On an occasion 
80 grave and solemn, metaphysical subtleties and school-:men-like glosses should 
have been discarded, and an open and unequivocal repudiation of the erroneous 
dogmas embodied in the Creed of Pope Pius LV. and of the Couneil of Trent, 
should have been expressed. It is quite likely that Mr. Carey meant to affirm 
his rejection of a|| that was erroneous in those decrees, and that he avoided a 





consiivencas of (Ss Canin SGEW Sanne and pow a oe real 
. - isted ; : him, it 
have felt that he was safe in denying ad ates of fuil replies to interro- 
gatories, as he t wrongly covceived and offensively put. 

It may not then, be just so easy, as persons might imagine,to srrive at the 
“true issue” in this case; for, while we must sincerely respect the motives 
which influenced Bishop Onderdonk, and his six presbyters, in conferring ordi- 
nation upon Mr. Carey, we must as much respect the conscientious scruples of 
the two who protested against it. Jf, in the first case, hope predominated over 
fear, we must believe there were the fullest grounds for yielding to the predom- 
inating influence: if, in the last, the fear was stronger than the hope, we can- 
not say that this fear was a causeless or a groundless one. 

With this issue, then, may not the true Churchman be content’? We think 
he may, without sacrificing either principle or duty. Hoping all things, believ- 
ing all things in regard to this decision, let him cast aside all unprofitable dis- 
cussion, and join in prayer unfeigned and earnest to the mercy seat, that Mr. 
Carey may—what so many believe he will—prove a zealous and a faithful 
champion of a pure and reformed Church. 





No. 84 of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America, is published, containing plates 
of five of the Cormorant tribe, all executed in a very superior style. The 
Deulle Crested Cormorant, the Florida Cormorant, the Townsen?, and the Violet 
Green, resemble the living birds in attitude and feature while the colouring is 
really beautiful. The fifth plate represents two specimens of the American 
Anhinga, or Snake Bird, and they are really gems. Among fifteen new sub- 
scribers, just received, we are glad to find mine are Canadians. Hon. Peter 
McGill, the College of St. Surplice, &c. are among the number. 





Chuzzle it.—Onr readers will find another instalment of this story. It des- 
cribes a boarding house, and a visit to an American family. We hesitated 
to give it insertion, because we thought the subject a hacknied one. Ground that 
has been trodden by Mrs. Trollope, Fearon, and so many others, does not seem, 
in our opinion, a proper field for the exercise of Boz’s pen. We wish he had 
carried his talents to topics of a more elevated character. 

As regards the system of ridicule and national detraction, we have never en- 
tertained but one opinion of it—and that is of unqualified condemnation. It 
sows the seeds of ill-will between two nations whose good will towards each 
other is all-essential to their mutual happiness and welfare. ‘Talent it certainly 
is not, for who is not capable of fault-finding, or holding another up to ridicule? 
It is as easy for an American to practice it in England as an Englishman to 
perform it in America, as is shown in the recent publication of “ Change for 
American Notes,” purporting to be from the pen of an American lady. It is 
in fact a vulgar art, and one within the scope of any blockhead who can 
string half-a-dozen sentences together in his mother tongue. 





The London Atheneum, Literary Gazette, and other critical journals, pro- 
nounce the work “ Change for American Notes,” from Which we have made 
extracts, to be the production of some hack writer in London, and not that of 
any American lady. 

The True path for the True Churchman wandering in the Mazes of Pro- 
teslantism, by Richard Waldo Sibthor pe + a a Oxford.—The title of this work 
sufficiently indicates the character of its contents. It is published by Messrs. 
Cassrary & Sons, 108 Nassau-st. 





Cricket. —We can inform our readers who are partia) to this old English 
game, that a match has been concluded between the St. George's Cricket 
Club, of this city, and the Union Club of Philadelphia, to play a match, home 
and home; the Philadelphia Club barring three of the St. George’s Club. 
The first game to be played on the 11th Sept., at New York. 

*,* Our new subscribers, at Prescott, Cornwall, &c., in Canada, are respect- 
fully infor med that Mr. Peele’s letter, convyeing their names, miscarried, 
which was the cause of the delay in sending forward their papers, 

The advertisement of the Rey. Dr. Huddart, it will be observed, announces 
that his Classical School in Houston-street will re-open on the 4th of Septem. 
ber. 

Rockaway Pavillon.—This delightful retreat presents at the present moment 
a scene of gayety and animation unsurpassed by any place of public resort with 
which we are acquainted. 

The company, if not as numerous as may be found at some of our most fash- 
ionable watering places, is in point of society perhaps, superior ; many of the 
most distinguished families from various sections of the Union, as well as of the 
Canadas, being on a visit in search of either health or relaxation from the ar- 
As to the establishment itself, too much credit can- 
not be given to the courteous and gentlemanly proprietor Mr. Cransven, for 


duous duties of public life. 


the elegance, combined with ease, which characterises the entire arrangements. 

Robert Stanton, Esq., is appointed Collector of the port of Toronto. We 
rejoice to hear this, as he is an old and faithful officer, and every way wort hy 
of the appointment. 





} OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, 422 Houston-strect, 
(within a few doors of Broadway) The undersigned will re open his School, after the 
Summer vacation, on Monday, September 4th. Applications for admission into either depart 
ment can be made personally or by letter during the present month at his residence 
Tee For Boarders, $400 per annum; (for boys under ten years of age. or for brothers, a 
reduction is made); this charge includes EVERY EXPENSE except music. Terms for day schol- 


ars $30 a quarier., Aug. 19. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART. 4 


] RITISH AND AMERICAN MUSICAL SOCIETY.—The second series of these popula 
subseription Concerts will commence on the 2th inst. Full particulars of which will be 


duly announced. Terms of subscription the same as to the first series, and subscribers names 
received for the present at the music store of Messrs. Firth & Hall, No. 1 Franklin Square, where 
a Book is opened for that purpose. lt Aug. 19. 











RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN —The proprietors. hav- 

ing availed themselves of the experience of the past year, and contormed to the 
sugeestions of many of their subscribers, beg leave now to present to them, and the 
public in general, the most complete arrangements for public and private bathing 





Shower baths upon an improved principle, and the best boys’ swimming school, that 


— and sweeping condemnation because they do inculcate some articles of | ever was offered to public patronage. Having established a constant and thorough 
al 


th that are sound and right; but it would have been easy to have expressed 
this distinction, in a manner more direct and satisfactory than appears to have 
been done by Mr. Carey. Evasion and hesitation, at such a moment, evince 
less of ingenuousness than of worldly caution ; and though Mr. Carey may be 
entirely beyond the reach of such an imputation, and though circumstances 
alone may have caused him to say or do what exposed him to it, it must ai. 
ways be regretted that occasion should be afforded even for a suspicion of its 
Justice. 
And yet the conduct of al the parties concerned may admit of palliation and 
excuse. Mr. Carey, it is on all hands agreed, is a young man of uncommon 
mise,—of great abilities and extensive acquirements ; of deep piety ani un- 


lemished moral life ; and with a strong and anxious desire to serve his God | 
Bishop Onderdonk, and probably al! | 
the presbyvers who concurred in the ordination of Mr. Carey, were anxious to | 


and Saviour asa Minister of his Church. 


secure to the Church the services of an individual of gifts and promise so rare : 
they may possibly themselves have discerned the erroneous tincture which 
others complained of ; but they regarded it, probably, as a tincture too slight 
to be alarming,—the disease, perchance, of a romantic mind,—a little incrusta- 
tion which seclusion and lonely contemplation had engendered, but which con 
tact with the world, in the varied round of active ministerial duty, would soon 
rub off. They felt no doubt, that to enlist him into the Church's service, and 
bind him, by ordination vows, in irrevocable fidelity to her, was the surest way 
to render him her true and faithful son; that the imputed errors were floating 
speculations only, not grafted in the mind nor settled in the heart,—airy 
nothings, in short, which the active bustle of the world would soon disperse and 
put to flight for ever. And, on the other hand, to withhold ordination from him 


at that critical moment, upon a plea apparently of such dubious weight, were | 


to break, perbaps, his spirit’s energies, and blight his young heart's freshness, 
—to drive him, it might be, from the Church's fold, —to throw him into spritual 


peril, —and produce the utter and irretrievable wreck of his Protestant princt- 


ples ; because a minister of Christ's Church he would be, and a teacher in any 
dissenting, or non-episcopal body, he could no- be. : 

This, on the part ot Bishop Onderdonk and the Presbyters, who concurred it 
the ordination, was probably the feeling ; while those who entertained an op- 

te view, were, as we must believe, just as conscientious. Their fears of 

fir. Carey were stronger than their hopes, and therefore they judged it unsai 

to hazard what they might have conceived to be the cxperiment of his ordins- 
tion. And, perhaps, with these strong apprehensions 
too, more strong than was needful, begotten by : 


he very scene,—iheir qses- 
tons were put in a spirit somewhat captious 





“ind some excitement | 


this may have wounded the | 


succession of sait water, all surface matter is completely excluded. 

| ‘The Franklin Bath is now ready at jts usual station, the north side of Castle Garden 
| Bridge. Books are open for the season subscriptions, and the inspection of citizens 
| and strangers is respecttully solicited. juo9 3m 








F ALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The owner of the 
Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “ Citrton Lover,” having removed 
to the Home District,oflers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow 
The Cotiage is of an trveguiar form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 w 
rear-—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen, and an excellent 
Cellar—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-house ure among the out-offices. 

The up-land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the “* Table Rock,” and commands an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island— Fort Schlosser—Navy 
Island—Grand Islanc—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with @ grove of ornamenta! 
foiest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, with a running 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with young 
| bearing trees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., is beautifully situated 
; in the vicinity of the cottage. 
| The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, which by rail- 





| road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - hours. 
By Railroad from Buffalo, - - - - I 1-2hours. 
By Railroad from Albany, - - - - 2 hours. 
lw The whole twenty fow acres may be advantageously divided into small lots for 
illas 
Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar acvan- 
} tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, wiil remunerate him 


for the interest of his outlay—whilst the property will rapidly increase in valve. The 

ecessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles rouad 
| is proverbial for its health as well as for its beauty. 

One-fifth of the purchase money, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 
time of sale—the remainder can reraain on mortgage for a term of years at 6 per cent 
perannum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage 
Apply by letter, post-paid. to 


Da. BARTLETT. Albion Office, New York, or 








OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Canada Wes 
Toronto, 1843. Apr. 8 3m 
| ; Ameen Aah, aren 
} PIANO-FORTE AND SINGING 
pure MISSES CUMMING respectfully intimate that they now confine their attention t 
£ R tustruction in Pras RTE and SINGING; and that they may secure a more imme 
ate & ger share of patronage the Misses C. have adopted the following very moderate 
‘ ats 
PIANO-FORTE 
At the pug tdence fifteen a rs per quarter. At the Misses C's. residence tet Hare 
SINGING IN THE [TALIAN, ENGLISH, OR SCOTTISH STYLE 
Private instructions ten and Gift dollars per quarter.—In classes of twelve on the Hulah 
system five . Residence No. 1 Warrez street corner of Broadw 
May 20—t/ 














tothe public that he has leased forthe enwuing season, the privilege of ing hr eee 
nd sng ope os Se gees of Mr- Morton, on the vont leading fo Pesta 
Harbour. The of this water in various complaints is ’ Ned ee emouths 
the benefit it bestows upoo all who partake of ity are mato fom the feeds rhe: and 
—— The analysis which been made of the water by Professor Wi 

Queen's College, prov that in point of ogth and eh it be cqqual, if act nay 
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other refreshments may at all times be hed. Baths, both hot and case, and where 
building now nearly completed, aud for the accommoda anon 
inclination dees not allow them to walk to the Spring, Cabs will rum to and from the 


times be ee st 
Famubes or ot who wish to avail themselves of all the benefits of this 
Season tickets, the terms of which will be ascertained on apeiiention to plies. Bet ake ous 


Kingston, April 26, 1843. JAMES BONE. 


ANALYSIS. 
ens baal ene Bon - the Chronicle and Gazette. 
Sir— ‘ xamined, by Various methods, the water fr Mine 
ae Rong eagut calle the Lake, a littie to the east of Alwingion moms rod 
matter is one of public interest, now b: mns nunicate 
the result 4 the analysis. ee ee —— 
The depth of the bore, which reaches to the primitive rock, is 145 feet 
In the middie of last month, about 94. «. wh : ‘te 
gene aes cease a en the temperature of the air was 24° 
Ils appearance is somewhat sparkling ; its taste sharply and not Sant 
line ; its specific gravity is 44-100, and its saline conativeante in py mm ~ Ape 
mount to 117.52 oy he strength of the water varies a little from time to time “ 
that of other wells) and of course the quantity of its salts, but from a comparison of 
some lately obtained with another portion taken from the well in a former part of the 
winter, I iat that ~ Saspoction is bot great. The gaseous matters are carbonic 
acid gas, ai d a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. The sal i 
+ fot dyed Pp ydrog saline ingredients, in an imperia} 
Common Salt, - 
Sulphate of Soda, - - 21.36 do 
Chloride of Calcium - 35.09 do 
Chloride of Magnesium, 15 43 do 
From this it will be seen that the water is of the same class celal tes same co 
ponent parts as those of Cheltenham and Leamington, It also resembles Harrow. 
gate in its saline nature and strength ; but is not impregnated so extensively with 
common salt. Itresembles Airthrey Water in Sectland im the quantity of chloride of 
calcium ; but it 1s distinguished from it by the absence, in the latter, of the sulphate 
of Soda. The property of the saline constituents in an imperial pint of two of the 
most famous and strongest wells in Cheitenhem and Leamington are thus stated— 
in the former case by Dr. Scudamore, and in tie latter by Dr. Thomas Thomson 
professor of chimistry in the University of Glasgow. r 





Cheltenham. Leamington. 
Common salt, - 7014 Common salt, 67.78 
Chioride of caleium, 7.48 Sulphate of soda, 32.71 
Chloride of magnesium, 3 60 Chioride of calcium, 20 90 
Sulphate of soda, 17.55 Chioride of magnesium, 12 36 
98.23 133.78 


It thus appears that the Kingston Spring is, with one or two exc 
any of the British Waters, and far stronger than most, while it is Tisendel wine om 
in nature, as it has already, we are informed, (and from its composition, we have no 
doubt with perfect accuracy,) proved itself to be, by its salutary effects, both when 
taken internally and applied by way of bath. ‘ 
am Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 


AS. WIL v. 
Queen’s College. Kingston, } . a emeateen 


4th April, 1843. § 


tng meg pe delightful place of summer resort presents advantages over ail 
others in the vicinity for a short excursion. The facility with which it can be 
visited by the Barclay, Canal, and Christopher street ferries, renders the walks and 
grounds very accessible. Those which are open to the public are considered to be 
unequalled by any devoted to this purpose for their extent, diversified scenery, and 
superb prospects. No pains have been spared this season to increase, as much as pos- 
sible, the natural beauties of the place. As an additional attraction, an excellent 
German band led by Mr. Myers, will give a series of free Concerts at the Elysian 
Fields, on the afternoon of Mondays’, Wednesdays’ and Saturdays’, during the sum- 
mer. a jel7 2m 








O FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS.—An English Lady gives lessons in Musie 
GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING, 
with Drawing and French. She has at present some hours disengaged, and will be 
happy to give private lessons ; or would not object to an engagement as morning or 
daily governess. 
Address—M. J., Box 16, Park Post-Office. 


TO CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 

Wanted for the Central Academy, in Charlotte Town, Prince Edward Island, British North 
America, as Heap Master, a person qualified to teach the higher branches of tne Classics 
and Mathematics. The advantages will be a salary of £150 currency of the Island paid by 
the Colonial Government—half of the tuition money paid by each of the pupils—commodious 
seetnante in the Academy, with the privilege of taking bearders, and a good kitchen 
garden. 

A Sreconp Maser to teach the lower branches of the Classics and Mathematics, and Eng- 
lish Literature, &c. Salary £100 currency—one third of the tuition money—apartments in 
the academy, and a piece of ground for a garden. i 

A Turrp Master to teach Arithmetic, Writing, English Grammar, &c. Salary £50 cur- 
rency and one sixth of the tuition money. : 

Applications to be addressed and testimonials forwarded (post paid) to the Hon. Charles 
Lens y, Charlotte Town, P. EB. Island until the 22d of Sept. next. 

Furtner particulars may be obtained by application to Doctor Bartlett, Albion office. New 
York, where a copy of the Colonial Act relating to the Academy may be seen. 

July 12, 1843.—3t. . 

Sy INE’S HOTEL, WATERLOO BUILDINGS, KING STREET, TORONTO, CA- 
J) NADA WEST'.—J. Stone, the proprietor, respectfully informs his old friends and the 
public that he has fitted up and furnished the ubove mentioned large and roomy establishment, 
in a neat and comfortable manner. He has fine commodious parlours, fur large and small par- 
ties, and excellent lodging rooms. . 

Hie table snall be furnished with all the delicacies of the season, served up in true English 
style. 

He, therefore, hopes, by the above eligible arrangements, to obtain a liberal share of public 
patronage. 

N.B. Excellent coach houses and stabling are in the vicinity, belonging to the establish- 
ment. August 12—tf. 


May 6—3 ms 








RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP3.—Of 2100 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contraet with the Lords oftheAdmira!ty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. ‘ 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston 





Aoadin, RYT... cnc céiccocscecccesosesscossace Sey 16th June 
Cateee, elses cccccescedoccscs canescens «es. 4th June Ist July 
Ses UL nun nc cntnanedonsstrnnmaenensabeee 19th * 16th “~ 
Hibernia, Judkins...... 22.22... cece eee cen eeeeeee 4th July Ist August 


e accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
Thrienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Passage 
ex peed to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
reduc LD. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No, 3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 
RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—under the di- 
rection of Mrs. HENRY WREAKS, No. 2 Albion-place, Fourth-street, New York. 
For Board and Tuition in all the English branches, including the French lan- 
guage, per quarter, payable in advance........ ecco 
WW OGEIAE 600 000 60000 000 c cocccvccccccesseeesessseescese 
Fuel £08 WS GUGBOM . «conc cc ccccccccseaescccceccsoccece ¥ 
Stavionary POT QUAarter. .. 2... 2. cone cene cece cee scone conc wwccccccecececscsees 2 
Extra charees for Latin, Italian, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawing and Dancing, are 
regulated by the ‘T'eachers in those branches. 
The best masters will be employed. 
A French Governess will be resident inthe family, and the French language at all 
times spoken. 
The young ladies to be provided with their own bedstead, bedding, towels, dinner 
napkins, silver spoous, and forks. 
TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 













Tuition in the higher classes, per Quarter... ......-------e-cccccsccee--e---- $20 00 
«in the junior do. do. Sewcesccce cocccccccs escesscescesecs 400 
Preparatory Boholars. . cccccccccce Hececsessocessccccce 00 ecocccccccccccsess 9 60 12 OO 


Vacation from Ist August to 10th September. 





REFERENCES. 

Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul. 

Joseph Blain, Esq. 

Joseph Fowler, Esq 

Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq. 

H. Peugnet, Esq. 

Alex. Von Pfister, Esq. 

Dr. Wetherill, Philadelphia. 
Hon. W.H. Bumiey,!. of Trinidad. Joseph Lawton, Esq Charleston. 
Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N. Dr. Beales. 
Dr. T. O. Porter. Dr. Bartlett. 
Ranisay Crooks, Esq William Muir, Esq. 

2 British Consul, New O:leans, 

Robert Slark, Esq., New Orleans. 


Rev. Dr. Lyell 

Rev. L. P. W. Balch. 

Josiah Archbald, Esq. 

Edward Whitehouse, Esq. 

Edward F. Sanderson, Esq. 

Ven'ble Archdeacon Cummins, 
Island of ‘I'rinidac. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightiully fragrant preparation for the Hair 

thatelicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. : 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosedin anew envelope from steel 
on which are the words “* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,”’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by 4 portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the labelthe words Rowland’s Macassat 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromaticcreamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre 
aration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor~ 
dors, it! ehighiy recommended to gentiemer to use after shaving and wil! preserve the 
skis sc {tand white in the most inclement weather. is 

Rowland’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulsuve 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterieits a small jabel is attached to every Dottie and oon 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agep'\s for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE. CUMMING & CO.,New York 

Feb. 5-ly-e€.0.W 


